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NAVAL AVIATION AND A UNITED AIR SERVICE 
By Captain T. T. Craven, U. S. Navy 





The prime factor in the problem of lessening the likelihood of 
wars is the democratization of governments, assisted through 
improvement in communications and transportation, and the com- 
munity of world-wide commercial and industrial interests. Allied 
with this important factor is another dealing with the terrific 


expense of modern warfare and the serious interference with 


business incidental to the mobilization of natiohal resources. A 
third deterrent is the augmented frightfulness of conflict and the 
stupendous physicai damages wrought through the application 
of medern arms. 

The important influence of each of these factors is well under- 
stood, and though to-day we find man willing to admit that wars 
are to be less frequent in the future than has been the case in the 
past, statesmen retain the view that the likelihood of resort to arms 
femains of more than mere contingent interest. 

If the recurrence of war is conceded as a possibility, protection 
of the persons and of the interests of citizens remains a most 


_ important and also unavoidable public business of a commonwealth. 


All world powers retain disinclination to jeopardize national safety 
while anxiously considering the possibilities of reduction of arma- 
ment and diligently seeking a means for diminishing the expenses 
of insurance against the ravages of invasion, for those who have 
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had experience in battle are in accord that future conflicts will be 
far more destructive to life and to property than any which have 
taken place in the past. 

In our study of the subject of national defense, we will find 
it clearly set forth that countries with far-flung overseas posses- 
sions and wide commercial interests have never rested secure 
behind immobile coastal fortifications, and that now, far easier 
than ever before, business paralysis and national bankruptcy may 
be precipitated by agents never sighted from the shores of the 
state assailed. Historically it can be shown that, when outlying 
territory and the overseas commerce of a nation have not been 
afforded adequate naval protection, such interests in time have 
passed automatically into the hands of other countries better 
appreciating the value of naval power. 

While it is entirely reasonable to presume that through the 
continued progress of science our present ideas of sea warfare 
‘and of sea strategy may be completely revolutionized, and that 
ultimately the influences of aeronautics upon the destiny of nations 
may become far-reaching, there is no replacement at present for 
sea power, which continues to supply the sole means for protect- 
ing outlying possessions and for ensuring the security of water- 
borne trade. Questions as to types of vessels and of arms best 
adapted for naval purposes and concerning the tactical employment 
of ships have supplied topics for discussion for hundreds of years, 
but from the earliést times, large, powerful units have constituted 
the backbone of naval strength, and as yet no substitute has ap- 
peared for the capital ship, the infantry of the sea, as the nucleus 
around which to construct the fleet. It is short-sighted, however, 
to base ideas of a naval war upon conceptions of what may be 
but a single and a remote phase of the conflict, such as a classic 
fleet engagement between battleships, without proper considera- 
tion of the tedious though important operations of maintaining 
forces in the theaters of activity, efforts which, perhaps, have 
led up to the conflict between the major units or had an exceed- 
ingly important bearing upon the issues of the campaign. The 
variety and numbers of fighting units necessary are dependent 
upon the strength of the enemy, the composition of his forces, 
and the circumstances in which the antagonists are placed. 

To measure the power of a navy by the strength of its battle- 
ships alone is heresy. Furthermore, the investment of the thirty 
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odd million dollars necessary for the commissioning of a single 
battle unit is an insurance proposition which does not to-day ap- 
peal particularly to the tax-payers anywhere in the world. Every- 
where the desire exists to find a substitute for huge and expensive 
naval hulls which are far too valuable to risk upon the coasts 
of the enemy, and all seek the means to augment the effectiveness 
of naval force through other agents. 

Generally speaking, naval force must have eyes to discover the 
foe; tentacles capable of searching out and cutting arteries of 
communication, of crushing his outer members, of holding him, 
and of applying the pressure that assists in the strangulation of 
his main body. Battle cruisers, light cruisers, destroyer leaders, 
destroyers, submarines, mine layers, aircraft carriers, and air- 
craft are indispensable. They are the arms and the eyes of the 
fleet and are just as requisite for the conduct of operations afloat 
as are artillery, tanks, chemical warfare service, aircraft, and 
other auxiliaries as assistants to the infantry arm in present-day 
land warfare. 

Bases near the scene of conflict are requisite. Such positions 
furnish indispensable links in the chain of naval defenses which 
must be suspended from these centers. Assailing an aggressive 
adversary scientifically prepared for war, without having bases 
from which to project one’s effort, would court disaster. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that though the present has 
given stupendous force to the great variety of military arms, 
mere position, without mobility and the power to act aggressively, 
is almost valueless. A base does not constitute strength, it simply 
affords a point from which strength may be applied. Unless 
offensive acts which seriously affect the enemy can be projected 
from a base, and it is used to further these operations, such a 
point may become a serious source of anxiety instead of an asset 
to the home land in the event of war. 

Aviation is now a powerful supplement to sea power, through 
which the might of the mobile naval arm may be greatly increased. 
This supplement is potent in that it furnishes a means for obtain- 
ing information, now a detail of supreme importance, and it is 
also an agent for applying violence to the territory of the foe. 
A fleet no longer may withdraw from the seas and safely await 
its opportunity to strike, for aviation nullifies the security for- 
merly supplied by sheltering harbors protected by coastal forti- 
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fications in which the side choosing the defensive could formerly, 
seek refuge. Aviation vastly augments the difficulties and the 
hazards of conducting naval operations upon the coast of an 
enemy supplied with an aeronautical arm. Consequently, it jis 
a strong weapon of naval defense as well as of offense. 

The adaptation of aviation to naval work along these lines was 
begun during the first years of the recent struggle, but did not, 
by any means, reach the advanced stage attained by military aero- 
nautics, and the suppression of the submarine has been considered 
as the major effort of the naval sky-men during the World’s War. 
In the historical narratives now appearing, we see the importance 
which the naval leaders attached to the control of the air, and 
from these articles we are beginning to get direct evidence of 
other important results accomplished by naval aeronautics. From 
them also we glean opinions based on proved experience con- 
cerning the organization of the naval aviation arm, and the way 
in which it may be applied. It has been clearly demonstrated 
that aviation is an indispensable adjunct to the navy, but in our 
research we will discover that, while past achievements are won- 
derfully suggestive as to the possibilities of the future, there 
remains a tremendous field yet open for development and experi- 
mentation in flying operations over water. Indeed, one may say 
that even the type of machines best adapted for distant overseas 
work from ships as bases remains undecided, and that the naval 
flier is still basing his tactical plans upon the perfect performance 
of apparatus as yet undesigned. It is probable that this condition 
will continue to obtain for some time, and the best that can be 
done immediately is to provide the means permitting the widest 
investigation and experimentation in the development of naval 
flying equipment and accessories. It is needless to state that it 


is important to attack the uncertainties of experimentation and — 


design directly. Those responsible for carrying on tactical opera- 
tions alone can judge of military requirements rightly, and the 
designer must work closely and progressively with the operator, 
and, in order to be able to supply his demands, be familiar with 
the peculiar conditions in which the latter is employed. 

The sailor has always had a technique of his own which, to the 
landsman, has been somewhat of a mystery oftentimes engulfed 
in sea sickness, and the navy alone is competent to work out a 
solution to the problem now in hand. The situation, however, is 
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complicated because of the wide exercise of imagination on the 
part of many individuals who, keenly interested in flying and 
familiar with the performance of aviation over land, display 
ignorance of the sea and of naval requirements. Frequently 
items are printed regarding aviation which carry naval construc- 
tion and naval engineering far beyond the development of the 
arts as they may be practiced at the present time. 

Publicity is the most powerful lever man has at his disposal 
for directing progress. Sustaining the interest of the public by 
means of publicity is essential, but care should be taken that state- 
ments set forth should not be exaggerated. Exaggerated state- 
ments that may momentarily strongly appeal to the popular imagi- 
nation have really little lasting influence, and are not soundly 
beneficial. Extravagant claims unfulfilled always breed public 
distrust. 

There has been much discussion in the press concerning the 
basic organization for naval aeronautics, of grave importance to 
those concerned with that arm and to the people who have regard 
for public interests, for upon this vital point depends the speed, 
the economy, and the efficiency of future progress. 

During the recent war with an actively aggressive enemy within 
easy flying range, the air forces of Great Britain were merged into 
a single organization, and British naval aviation, as such, disap- 
peared. The amalgamation, devised to relieve a peculiar situa- 
tion, was advocated by the strong army flying corps whose existing 
organization would be only slightly disturbéd by joining the 
forces. It was endorsed by the press and by politicians, and was 
effected despite the objections of the naval contingent. At the 
time, it seemed to those who were interested particularly in the. 
naval aspect, that coordination became difficult, and that an indis- 
cretion had been committed, though it was imperative to meet 
directly the conditions that the enemy had imposed upon England 
and her allies. The opinion of opponents of the measure was 
based on the idea that circumstances might well be entirely dif- 
ferent in future conflicts, particularly where adversaries were far 
distant from one another, and that it must seem evident that any- 
thing that might diminish the coordinated flexibility of organiza- 
tion, and the mobility so essential for the far-reaching naval 
machine, was fundamentally undesirable. 
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For a nation the home territory of which is not immediately 
exposed to dangers of invasion but nevertheless having wide-flung 
national interests at stake, the issue is of peculiar importance, and 
it is of particular interest now for us again to view the situation 
in Great Britain, as suggestion has been made that we organize 
our defenses along British lines. 

An important historical lesson which cannot fail to impress 
itself upon the minds of all students is the effect of tradition and 
of service ties upon service thought. In reading, one notes the 
many failures of amphibious enterprises, undertaken jointly by 
troops and sailors, due directly to mutual misunderstandings. One 
cannot fail to observe how frequently a sacrifice of public inter- 
est has been made at the altar of personal prestige. Despite the 
difficulty of coordinating the work and interest of the army and 
the navy, and though the importance of concentrating human 
effort, and of eliminating confusion in the conduct of present-day 
warlike operations is vastly enhanced by the speed with which 
tremendous force may be exerted, England has assumed the task 
of coordinating three separate arms. 

The Air Service and the British Fleet are together working 
for the solution of the problems made common to both, and the 
presence of airplane carriers, special ships arranged particularly 
for the conveyance of aircraft, has facilitated this task. We 
know that every effort is being made to ensure harmony in the 
work of the two organizations embarked in a single ship; never- 
theless, rumor has it that all is not plain sailing, and it is evident 
that the old problem of overcoming human friction continues to be 
the one giving gravest concern. It remains to be seen how satis- 
factorily the arrangements advocated by the Admiralty will 
work out. 

The following extract from the statement of the First Lord, 
explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 1920-1921, indicates the pres- 
ent opinion of British naval authorities : 

So far as can be foreseen, naval requirements will be met by the pro- 
posal ultimately to form a naval wing under the Air Ministry, witha 
personnel specially trained for naval work. 

To assist in the development of this naval wing, it is proposed to detail 
officers volunteering for air work to the Air Service for training and for 


subsequent service in the naval wing. Such officers as are specially fitted 
for work in the higher ranks of the Air Service will, by arrangement with 
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the Air Ministry, be permitted to continue in the Air Force, but the ma- 
jority of officers after their term of service in the Air Force will return 
to the Naval Service and continue their naval duties. Thus in the course 
of a few years there will be a body of naval officers who will have had 
experience in the Air Service, who will be equipped with knowledge regard- 
ing air matters, and who will be able to keep the navy as a whole fully up 
to date in regard to air strategy and air tactics in relation to sea power. 


This would seem to be a compromise essential and desirable 
in view of the principles underlying the organization of the 
Royal Air Force. 

Wide complications have been introduced because through the 
medium of the air, military and naval forces to-day are brought 
into much closer contact than ever before, and at times their 
operations must overlap. In coastal operations particularly there 
is possibility of misunderstanding which may lead to inadver- 
tence in a national emergency. 

In the effort to avoid conflict of authority and confusion in 
matters of coast defense, the Admiralty have represented to the 
Air Council that in their opinion: 

(a) The operations of all aircraft flown from H.M. ships and vessels 
with whatever object in view, that is to say, not only reconnaissance and 
artillery observation machines, but also machines which are carrying out 
operations in the air for offensive and defensive purposes ; and 

(b) All operations carried out by aircraft not flown from ships, but 
which are being carried out in connection with the command of the sea, 
that is to say, operations for oversea reconnaissance and for the attack of 
enemy ships and vessels— 
should be under naval control. Dual control would be unworkable. In 
all matters relating to the command of the sea the Admiralty are and 
remain the responsible authority. 

The propriety of these arrangements must be evident to those 
who concede to the navy domination in overseas activities. 

_ When the day comes, and perhaps it may, that supremacy in 
the air controls, then all air forces should and must be united. For 
the present the strongest argument that may be advanced in favor 
of a united air service is that such an organization centralizes 
authority and ensures for aviation strong backing and support, 
without which progress may be slow in the development of the 
art now that the artificial stimulation incident to war has been 
removed. An allied argument is that though such a plan would 
take away from the army and the navy the aeronautical branches 
tightly belonging to them, in the past, the army and the navy have 
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been loath to accept aeronautics. In considering the broad ques. 
tion as to the advisability of a combined air force, too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the conviction that while perhaps those ‘who 
are or have been interested in the army aeronautical branch may 
consider the occasion timely for an amalgamation, the navy holds 
a contrary opinion, which is shared by our highest military aw 
thorities. Vast experience in practically every phase of army 
aeronautics has been obtained, and the value of the land recon- 
naissance machine, scout, fighter, and bomber clearly demon; 
strated under war conditions. Desperate competition for, air 
supremacy on the Western front in Europe was responsible for 
the rapid development of army aviation, but no such field of 
activity was open to naval aviation, and little real war experience 
was obtained with fleet spotting. and reconnaissance machines, 
torpedo planes, or aircraft operating with the fleet and flown from 
the decks of ships. t 
The landsman cannot appreciate the difficulties confronting the 
sailor in the application of his arms, or the fact that in using 
weapons the sailor has a task entirely different from that given 
his brother on shore. The failure to understand this fundamental 
is to a considerable degree responsible for the views which we 
hear expressed frequently with regard to the desirability ofa 
United Air Service. It is not appreciated possibly that a’ flier 


accustomed to work with the army and over the land, ae 


with the: tactical employment of ships and with the sea, w 


be of as little assistance in carrying on naval work as would be 


a soldier, untrained in naval matters, on board a surface or sub 
surface vessel in time of action. BEY 

A gun installed on land, on a steady platform, which does 
not move, which cannot sink, and which may be concealed amd 
strongly protected, is far simpler to operate effectively than is 4 
similar weapon conveyed in a ship. According to an old French 
saying, ‘‘ One gun on the land is worth ten guns on the sea,” The 
problem of ordnance and of gunnery, as it is presented. to the 
two services, to some degree exemplifies many other difficulties 


inherently belonging respectively to the army and to the navy, |, 


The assailing of land bases by the navy has always been fraught 


with many complications. Such is destined forever to remain the 


case. Every weapon which the navy can use in such operations 
can be better employed by its opponents from the shore. This 
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will be true of the flying sailor in the future as it has been true 
in the past of mariners who did not fly. 

The aviation service which the navy desires now, and which 
it must have, is an arm which will assist it to defeat the enemy 


te ey ad 
i , 
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at sea. This is its paramount present-day essential. I: so far 
as this detail is concerned, and regardless of future developments, 
the matter is purely a naval one which the navy alone can handle. 
The development of the land plane and of aviation tactics over 
the land in conjunction with troops has progressed far beyond 
the uncertain stage of experimentation. In the combined service 
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which has been developed in ,England, the preponderance of 
experience, of skill and technical talent, and of numbers, rests 
with the branch composed of those who have won their laurels in 
connection with overland operations. The development of naval 
aviation has been slow for two reasons: first, because Great Britain 
has two services in the same ship occupied with a common prob- 
lem. It is not difficult to understand why progress has been 
impeded as a result of this arrangement. A second obstacle has 
been that incidental to the attempt to compromise and to adapt 
land types, an attempt has been made to improvise machines fof 
ship’s use rather than to attack directly the problem of obtaining 
suitable apparatus for overseas work. There are certain charac: 
teristics which must be embodied in machines to be used ba 
ships, which may be enumerated as follows: 

(a) Flotation, which provides reasonable safety for the 
and for the machine. 

Unless flotation is supplied which insures reasonable safety, the 
development of the tactics, the materials, or the general wi 
edge of aviation for naval purposes will not proceed, for the com- 
mander-in-chief and the commanding officers of vessels emplo 
ing aircraft will not wish to hazard unduly aviation personnel 
conducting exercises, in time of peace, necessary for studyi 
and developing the tactical employment of this arm. Interest 
the application of aviation in so far as the navy is concerned canmot 
be obtained unless this characteristic is given to naval plans, — ! 
effort to compromise the land type of plane by fitting it wi 
flotation for work over water is a valuable experiment but so 
it has been insufficient for naval requirements. 

A second quality essential for naval planes is: a 

(b) Ruggedness and dependability, capable of being taken 
down and assembled easily and quickly and when taken down, 
capable of compact stowage. 

The inconvenience incidental to carrying and attempting to 
operate planes from the decks or turrets of ships adds one more 
mental burden to the great load already carried in times of peace 
by the captain of a naval unit. The present types of planes when 
conveyed on decks or turrets are very much in the way and one 
cannot expect to find airplanes in general use on shipboard until 
machines have appeared which can be taken down easily and 
stowed inboard out of the weather and in a fashion which does 
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not interfere with ship activities. Features which embody rug- 
gedness and permit the quick taking down and assembly of 
planes are of far greater importance to the navy than to the army. 

A third attribute to be incorporated in a naval plane is: 

(c) Ability to fly from a vessel, either directly or assisted, and 
to land on the deck of a ship or in the water. 

In order that planes may be carried in different types of vessel, 
it is essential that they may get away from the deck of the ship 





NAVAL AIRPLANE FLYING FROM A SHIP AT SEA. 


with a very short run or that they may be projected into the air 
from a machine such as a catapult. It is self-evident that a naval 
plane must be fitted to land on a deck or on the water. The land 
flier is not concerned with these details. 

A fourth essential attribute for a naval plane for ship’s use is: 

(d) Low landing speed. 

It can be readily seen that the closer the speed of the plane 
approaches the speed of the plane carrier—the ship upon which 
she desires to land—the easier a landing becomes upon the deck 
of such a vessel. A plane with an excessively high landing speed 
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cannot land upon the deck of a carrier with any degree of safety, 
The importancé &i low landing speed is supreme for planes to be 
conveyed in ships of the carrier type. 

It is evident that these four characteristics cannot be secured 
without sacrifice, to some degree, of the high performances now 
given to the plane of purely a land type, but the navy must accept 
this penalty in the aviation arm as it does in the application of all 
weapons conveyed in surface and subsurface vessels. 

Having determined the four characteristics enumerated as _es- 
sentials, we then have a fifth which must be included in order tha 
the machine carried by a ship may serve a useful end. The plan 
must be: oars. 

(e) Capable of conveying and of usefully applying 
power. a 
This implies good vision, maneuverability, speed, and climb, 
also ability to carry and to utilize an armament of guns, bora 
torpedoes. 

If one considers the five characteristics enumerated abo a 
has knowledge of the conditions of the art as it exists to-day, it 
becomes evident that the solution of the naval problem has been 
retarded by the processes of standardization, that have inadver- 
tently developed in the past, of types of planes for he 
services. 4 

The proposition to combine the production of machines for 
the army and the navy therefore is seen to be illogical and could 
only result in further delaying the naval unit in its effort to acquin 
the apparatus which will permit aviation definitely to take th 
place belonging to it in naval affairs. 2 

In all scientific research, centralization is fatal, and in chemistry, 
biology, and physics, the advancement of human knowledge has 
come from the independent and competitive efforts of men Scat- 
tered all over the world, yet working on the same problem. In 
this way, false deductions are disproved and useful suggestions 
are carried further and confirmed. In aviation, experimentation 
and development, if centralized, would in the course of time 













become controlled by the strongest influence in the central organi- 


zation, which would produce a series of official designs incorporat 
ing the virtues and prejudices of the bureaucracy. The highly 
developed automobile has come directly from the competitive 
efforts of countless minds engaged in scientifically investigating 
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and solving the many problems involved in ‘ts preduction. The 
aviation art is comparable to thé automobile indiésfry in the transi- 
tion stage and requires the widest investigation and development. 

Military and naval aviation are for the grim but definite pur- 
pose of waging war. Civil aviation has an entirely different end. 
To military, naval, and civil aviation are presented concrete and 
entirely different problems, each susceptible of independent solu- 
tion. The creation of an independent and united service, necessi- 
tating a new branch of the government carrying a great and 
uneconomical overhead, does not supply an organization fitted for 
the work now in hand. With the establishment of a means 
through which development of military and naval aeronautics may 
be insured directly through agencies belonging to these services, 
and civil interests cared for and promoted by other methods, all 
good reasons for the building up of a united air service disappear. 

A sailor must be skeptical as to the success of ventures under- 
taken far from home bases by a united air service or by other 
services where naval interests are paramount but control divided. 
That doubts exist in England with regard to the success of the 
British plan is evident from the statement made by Admiral Jelli- 
coe in his book, “ The Crisis of the Naval War.” 

On page 256 of that publication we read the following: 

In the matter of organization we must be certain that adequate means 
are taken to ensure that the different arms which must cooperate in war 
are trained to work together under peace conditions. A modern fleet con- 
sists of different types—battleships, battle-cruisers, light cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines. Before I relinquished the command of the 
Grand Fleet, large sea-going submarines of high speed, vessels of the K 
Class, had been built to accompany the surface vessels to sea. It is very 
essential that senior officers should have every opportunity of studying 
tactical schemes in which various classes of ships and kinds of weapons 
are employed. In considering the future of the navy it is impossible to 
ignore aircraft. There are many important problems which the navy and 
the air service ought to work out together. A fleet without aircraft will 
be a fleet without eyes, and aircraft will, moreover, be necessary, not only 


“for reconnaissance work, but for gun-spotting, as well as, possibly, for 


submarine hunting. Air power is regarded by many officers of wide prac- 
tical experience as an essential complement to sea power, whatever future 
the airship and aeroplane may have for independent action. A captain 
who is going to fight his ship successfully must have practiced in time of 
peace with all the weapons he will employ in action, and he must have abso- 
lute control over all the elements constituting the fighting power of his ship. 
In a larger sense, the same may be said of an admiral in command of a 
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fleet ; divided control may mean disaster. The advent of aircraft has intro- 
duced new and, at present, only parNally explored problems into naval 
warfare, and officers commanding naval forces will require frequent oppor- 
tunities of studying them. They must be worked out with naval vessels 
and aircraft acting in close association. With the air service under 
separate control, financially as well as in an executive and administrative 
sense, is it certain that the Admiralty will be able to obtain machines and 
the personnel in the necessary numbers to carry out all the experimental 
and training work that is essential for efficiency in action? Is it also 
beyond doubt that unity of command at sea, which is essential to victory, 
will be preserved? In view of all the possibilities which the future holds 
now that the airship and aeroplane have arrived, it is well that there 
should be no doubt on such matters, for inefficiency might in conceivable 
circumstances spell defeat. 


The following extract from Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s 
final report, while not touching directly upon the basic organiza- 
tion of the air service, indicates the importance of close coopera- 
tion between aviation and land troops: 


It should never be forgotten, however, that weapons of this character 
are incapable of effective independent action. They do not in themselves 
possess the power to obtain a decision, their real function being to assist 
the infantry to get to grips with their opponents. To place in them a 
reliance out of proportion to their real utility; to imagine, for example, 
that tanks and airplanes can take the place of infantry and artillery, would 
be to do a disservice to those who have the future of these new weapons 
most at heart by robbing them of the power to use them to their best 
effect. 

Every mechanical device so far produced is dependent for its most effec- 
tive use upon the closest possible association with other arms, and in 
particular with infantry and artillery. Airplanes must rely upon infan- 
try to prevent the enemy from overrunning their airdromes, and, despite 
their increasing range and versatility of action, are clearly incapable in 
themselves of bringing about a decision. Tanks require the closest artil- 
lery support to enable them to reach their objectives without falling victims 
to the enemy’s artillery, and are dependent upon the infantry to hold the 
position they have won. 

As an instance of the interdependence of artillery and tanks, we may 
take the actions fought east of Amiens on August 8, 1918, and following 
days. A very large number of tanks were employed in these operations, 
and they carried out their tasks in the most brilliant manner. Yet a 
scrutiny of the artillery ammunition returns for this period discloses the 
fact that in no action of similar dimensions had the expenditure of ammu- 
nition been so great. 

Immense as the influence of mechanical devices may be, they cannot 
decide a campaign. Their true réle is that of assisting the infantryman, 
which they have done in a most admirable manner. They cannot replace 
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him. Only by the rifle and bayonet of the infantryman can the decisive 
victory be won. 


On January 12 of last year General Pershing expressed him- 
self as follows, regarding a united air service: 


Military forces can never be efficiently trained nor operated without an 
air force. 

An air force, acting independently, can of its own account, neither win 
a war at the present time, nor, so far as we can tell, at any time in the 
future. 

An air force by itself cannot obtain a decision against forces on the 
ground. , 

A military air force is an essential combat branch and should form an 
integral part of the army. 

If success is to be expected, the military air force must be controlled in 
the same way, understand the same discipline and act in accordance with 
the army command under precisely the same condition as other combat 
arms. 

An air force, as well as all other branches of the military organization 
must fully understand its exact functions in working with other branches, 
must know the needs of other branches, be in full sympathy with them, 
think in the same military atmosphere, and have the same esprit de corps 
in order that effective battle control may be established. 

No such force can realize the above conditions unless it be an integral 
part of the command not only during battle but also during the entire 
period of doctrinal training. 

To realize these conditions the different arms of the service must live 
together and train together. 

An air force should be established as a separate arm of the service, 
coordinate with the infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

An air force should not be established as a combatant force distinct 
from the army and navy. 


In view of the definite opinions publicly expressed by leaders 
in the great struggle of the recent past, it is obvious that advocates 
of a united air service, if acquainted with actual conditions and 
requirements, are basing their arguments in favor of such an 
Organization on other than military grounds. 


DISCUSSION 


Rear ApmiraAt Braptey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy.—Captain Craven’s 
article seems so moderate, complete, convincing and sound, that no way 
of discussing it occurs to me, except that of paraphrasing what he says. 
: cannot forego the opportunity, however, of declaring my admiration 
or it. 
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LEADERSHIP 
By ComMANDER R. C. Parker, U.S. Navy 





FOREWORD 


It is extremely gratifying to me, personally, that in response to the offer 
of a prize for the best essay on “Leadership,” open to the officers and 
men of the Atlantic Fleet, excluding only the commissioned personnel of 
my staff, so excellent a treatment of the subject should now be available 
to the navy. 

It was my object in offering the prize to obtain material for a handbook 
on “Leadership” for the use of officers, with particular reference to a 
naval officer’s qualifications for the Leadership of enlisted men. But | 
wished also to encourage thought along these lines throughout the fleet’s 
personnel and to this end invited the enlisted men to compete. 

Both objects, I feel, have been attained, the one in the generous response 
to the prize offer and the interest taken in the contest by officers and men 
alike, the other in the text of this essay, so simply and so convincingly 
phrased that few indeed of those who start reading it will fail to finish 
it and a majority will keep it by them for future reference. 

I don’t wish to seem to attach too great importance to the benefit to be 
derived from a mere discussion of “Leadership.” The example of, and 
training by, experienced officers is the only school in which real Leadership 
can be learned and often a post graduate course of hard years of experi- 
ence must be added. But I have believed, and this essay confirms me in 
the belief, that if certain essential requirements embracing the best ideas 
of the service were clearly set forth in a handbook available to all officers, 
this training would be more easily and quickly accomplished to the good 
of the service. 

The vital importance of personnel in the navy of to-day, and in the navy 
of the future, requires Leadership of the highest type. The thoughts 
expressed by Commander Parker will unquestionably help in the develop- 
ment of such Leadership. For this reason I sincerely hope that every officer 
and petty officer in the navy will not only read what he has to say but reread 
it and refer to it from time to time to keep the cardinal points he makes, 
fresh in his memory. 

The publication of the essay in this convenient form makes this easy. 

H. B. Wison, 
Admiral, U. S. Navy. 
U.S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship, 
November 5, 1920. 
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LEADERSHIP 


The following brief article has little enough to do with Leader- 
ship as a general subject. It would be difficult to conceive of a 
single thought, principle or viewpoint that has not already been 
enunciated by various able writers, ancient and modern; and 
what we might conceive to be our own originality on the subject 
would probably be merely our ignorance of what some wiser 
man had expounded yesterday—or a thousand years ago. 

To the earnest student of the Art of Leadership there are 
always available three wide sources on which to draw. 

First, the many excellent books and articles that have been 
written on the very subject; second, the lives and precepts of 
the really great leaders of all ages; and third, but not least, a 
clear recollection of those men under whom we have ourselves 
served, who by their methods and character succeeded in draw- 
ing from us the very best we had to give in loyalty, obedience and 
efficiency. 

I think this last is perhaps greatest of all, being nothing more 
than a practical application of the Golden Rule—to deal wisely 
with others by imitating those who dealt wisely with us. 

Never, I think, in the history of our navy has Leadership been 
so necessary a quality for the young officer as to-day. The gen- 
eral feeling of unrest throughout the world, the shaking of faith 
in old beliefs and in the established order of things, the spirit, not 
exactly of Bolshevism but of discontent with our own position 
and rewards, all are reflected more or less among us in the naval 
service. 

The end of the war brought with it a most pronounced “ let 
down ” in morale, which, however distasteful to the disciplinarian, 
is at least not surprising to the psychologist. Human emotions are 
bound to move more or less in cycles. For every peak there is a 
corresponding valley; and the stimulus of war which stirred to a 
high pitch the qualities of enthusiasm, loyalty and sense of duty, 
did, unfortunately, like other stimulants, leave behind it a period 
of depression. 

If I should advance the proposition that peace-time demands a 
higher quality of Leadership than war-time, it would probably 
be ridiculed as contrary to all established ideas. Yet, within 
certain limits, it is absolutely true. 
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Ask any of the men who held commands afloat in the war-zone 
and they will tell you that in many ways their work was made 
easy for them. Tremendous was the responsibility, but at the 
same time danger, excitement, patriotism all combined to foster 
an alertness and morale which gave the superior a confidence in 
the subordinate such as has seldom been enjoyed under more 
séttled conditions. Eyes that are searching for the feather of a 
periscope or wake of a torpedo are not likely to become drowsy, 
nor is discipline hard to enforce when destruction may be the 
price paid for the lack of it. More than that, the common danger 
and the greatness of the cause developed almost automatically 
a mutual loyalty between officers and men which is not come by 
so easily when these factors are removed. 

Yet the exercise of all our finer qualities in time of war is not 
enough, History is replete with instances where nations as well 
as individuals gave all that they possessed of leadership, 'patriot- 
ism, heroism and industry toward the prosecution of a war, and 
yet went down to defeat, simply because they had reserved them 
for war and not applied them to the fullest extent in time of peace. 
Wherefore those of us, young or old, who still cherish a few 
ideals concerning the service and intend to stick by it, must spur 
ourselves with the realization that the best we possess of Leader- 
ship should not await the call of some vague tomorrow, but is 
needed now, to-day, more desperately against the forces tending 
to lower ovr morale than against any enemy we are liable to 
encounter. 

American officers have a more difficult task to handle and stand- 
ard of Leadership to maintain than the officers of any other 
nationality. The very superior mentality of our men imposes this. 

However much of a hero the European conscript may have 
proven himself to be, he has not the education or assertiveness to 
be intensely analytical of his superiors. Hundreds of years of 
the feudal and military systems have ingrained in him a respect 
for the officer caste and a ready belief in its superiority. The 
proper relationship between officer and man exists almost auto- 
matically. 

But in the case of an American officer and his men, when first 
brought into contact, there is no existing relationship whatsoever, 
and it requires to be established from the very beginning. 
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And the problem is no simple one. For the ordinary American 
boy, on first enlisting, has not the faintest conception of discipline 
or military duty nor of the respect and obedience due to his 
superiors in rank. 

‘How should he have, who never before heard of rank? Does 
he learn it at home? In the public schools? Is it something we 
have a right to expect of him like common honesty and morality? 

‘ Most certainly not. 

» The obvious fact is that this initial ignorance of his relationship 
to his officers is a perfectly normal condition and one which should 
never be allowed to cause a rise in blood-pressure on our part. 
And the work of establishing the relationship is as clearly part of 
an officer’s routine duty as standing watch or caring for his 
battery. 

Let us pause a moment, then, and look from the viewpoint of 
the recruit in the rear rank, seeing his division officers for the 
first time. 

What impression do you make in his eyes, Mr. Junior-Officer? 

Does he see you lolling and indifferent ? 

Careless or “ non-reg” in your dress? 

Diffident and apparently afraid of your own voice? 

Blustering and brow-beating? 

Giving orders in a “ won’t you please’ manner? 

Excitable and inclined to throw fits over trifles? 

Or does he see you a proper figure of a man, self-confident, firm, 
courteous, military; and conveying the impression of being in 
command, not so much by the stripes on the sleeve of your uniform 
as by virtue of the Man inside of it? 

Continuing the acquaintance, does he find you an active force 
whose presence helps the work along, or is it ““ Bo’sun’s Mate, take 
charge?” 

Do you so throw yourself into all branches of work that you 
kindle a like enthusiasm in him? 

When the sun is hottest, or the rain has turned the coal dust to 
mud, are you there in the middle of it, encouraging? 

Do you correct his mistakes consistently and thoroughly, or 
apparently just when the mood strikes you? 

When he transgresses the law do you deal with him in such 
fashion that he realizes why he was wrong and should henceforth 
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do better, or do you merely give the impression of having worked 
off a fit of temper? 

Does he feel that being in the same division, same ship and 
same service with yourself is a bond between you, or a barrier? 

If in trouble or needing help or advice, are you the first man he 
would turn to, or the last? 

Are you a true leader in the sense that your influence and ex- 
ample make men give freely of their best efforts, or are you a sort 
of human lemon-squeezer that by dint of much pressure extracts a 
little sour obedience ? 

All these questions it were well to ask yourself before looking 
in the mirror with too much satisfaction and asking permission 
to go ashore! 

Have faith in your men! 

I do not believe that any officer who habitually mistrusted or 
looked down upon his men ever yet achieved success as a leader. 
Picton at Waterloo may have led his troops to the charge with 
the words, “Come on, you damned thieves and pick-pockets,” 
but I will venture to say he smiled when he said it, and Jed, not 
drove them. 

Too often nowadays one finds a young officer sitting in the 
wardroom and growling about the short-comings of the enlisted 
personnel he has to deal with. 

Are they lazy? Be you industrious. 

Are they dirty and unmilitary? See to it that you are above 
reproach yourself. 

Is their morale low? Then for shame’s sake, stop whining, get 
up there and show them what a man should be! 

STUDY THEM, WORK WITH THEM, GUIDE THEM; report whom 
you must and commend whom you can, but whatever you do, 
never lose faith, for when that happens, it is not they who are 
hopeless but you who are beaten. 

If you are well born and brought up, with a background of 
family, and your government has spent four years educating 
you, and gives you rank and position in the world, what is it all 
for, if not that you may have something to give in character to 
those whose start in life was less fortunate? 

And rest assured that teaching even one hopeless specimen to 
hold up his head and take a man’s pride in himself, is THE GRAND- 
EST WORK AN OFFICER CAN Do—better than writing fifty articles 
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on “ Leadership” or on “‘ The Higher Ethics of the Fire and Bilge 
Pump.” 

The MAN is the thing, not the machine or the idea or the regula- 
tion. We are too prone to work for results alone without con- 
sidering that the real problem is the MAN on whom we should 
depend to get those results. 

As a humble example: 

Suppose our first sailing launch, under care of Bill Jones, cox- 
swain, has continually fallen below the required standard of 
cleanliness. 

Now, our primary mission and objective should be, not the 
sailing-launch, but Bill Jones himself. 

By heckling and driving we may finally get the boat fixed up 
for inspection—and thereby have accomplished a little. 

But if we are able to get Bill Jones himself fixed up, to get 
him to take a pride and intelligent interest in his boat, then we 
have accomplished as much and a great deal more. For not only 
is the boat now clean, but Bill Jones has become an asset instead 
of a liability, and THE SEED THUS SOWN TENDS TO MULTIPLY ITSELF. 

Farther back than this, the same principle holds good. 

You yourself bear much the same relationship to Bill Jones 
that he does to the boat. Get yourself fixed up; get yourself in 
the proper relationship to your men; make yourself a true Leader; 
and all the Bill Joneses and sub-Bill Joneses and their boats will 
in due course fall into line, and the whole lump be leavened. 

lf something is wrong, set it to rights by all means, but do not 
stop there. 

Why was it wrong? Did some human element of the system 
fail? 

Then repair him. Reprimand him or encourage him; teach 
him or court-martial him; retain him or get rid of him; handle 
him in whatever best way heaven gives you wisdom to do, but 
don’t leave him to muddle along unrepaired. 

And when you are through with him, then go back one step 
farther and ask yourself, “ What was wrong with me, that he 
should have been wrong?” 

There is an expression current among salesmen, I believe, to 
“sell” a man, meaning to convince him that their line of goods 
is the best and is what he needs. 
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The man who desires to exercise true leadership must “ sell” 
himself to his men in the same way, to the extent of carrying to 
them the conviction that he ts the man best fitted to command. 

Were we always engaged in battle or emergencies it would be 
comparatively simple, but failing that, the leader must identify 
himself as such by certain invariable characteristics. 


ABILITY 


The young officer, at least, should be able to do everything that 
he requires others to do, and do it better, no matter how small 
the detail or humble the task. When the men find that you are 
right even in small things, they will have faith in you for the 
bigger things. 

LOYALTY 

There is loyalty ‘““down” as well as loyalty “up,” and one 
cannot exist without the other. As you feel toward your men, so 
will they feel toward you. Give, and unto you it shall be given. 


””? 


TACT 


It is the lubricating oil of human relationships. The man who 
considers tact unnecessary in dealing with subordinates is probably 
the same man who hammers his sextant with a monkey wrench 
to make it work! 

JUSTICE 


It is not enough to think yourself that you are just and fair; 
make your men think so, too. You do not demean yourself by 
explaining the why and wherefore of an order or decision. A 
sense of injustice will kill spirit and morale quicker than any other 
agency. 

COURAGE 

We know you have it ; but take heed that never by the slightest 
accident or error your men get the idea that there is any danger 
you would not undergo or hardship you would not share with 
them. If ever you lose your nerve before them, pack your trunk 
and get transferred quickly. 


TRUTH 


Tell them what you, when you can. Neither conceal nor exag- 
gerate nor minimize. Keep your word whether it be to give a 
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promotion or a court-martial. Better never to make a promise 
than ever to break one. 


FIRMNESS AND CONSISTENCY 


Be firm as a rock when right, but never obstinate. If wrong, 
admit it, and you will gain rather than lose in prestige. Finish 
what you start. Never give up. Never blow hot and cold accord- 
ing to circumstances, but invariably live up to the same principles. 

The foregoing are a few, a very few, of the points which no 
officer can neglect. Ceaseless study and constant effort are none 
too much. For in the final analysis, he who has mastered the Art 
of Leadership has mastered everything, since through others, all 
other arts are subject to him! 
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NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 
By Captain J. S. Taytor (M. C.), U. S. Navy 





We are credibly informed that in the remote past a community 
of diminutive rodents was annoyed and decimated by the fre- 
quent inroads of a certain predatory feline. In council assembled 
it was decided that the wisest procedure would be to fasten to the 
grimalkin’s neck a tintinnabulator of some sort by which warning 
of his approach would unfailingly be given to his contemplated 
victims in time to permit their escape. The question next pre- 
senting itself and one for which no solution could be agreed on 
was: “ Who will bell the cat?” 

There is very general agreement in the United States Navy 
that it is desirable and proper to give precedence to the best man 
and that merit should be the basis of promotion, but a great many 
of us do not believe in the present system of promotion which is 
not necessarily based on merit just because it is officially declared 
to be so based. Likewise, however strongly we may, as indi- 
viduals, hold to certain opinions, we are probably agreed that in 
the past few years under the system now in vogue some men of 
conspicuous merit have been promoted along with others of less 
conspicuous merit, while some men have been passed over or have 
failed of promotion who, in the opinion of at least a respectable 
minority and probably in the opinion of the majority of service 
men, not members of the board, had merit equalling or surpassing 
that of the persons selected. If we are united in a love for the 
Service that is something more than a liking and taste for it and 
includes a consuming desire to see it become an increasingly effi- 
cient instrument for the purpose intended, and if, in consequence 
of that love, we are able and willing to consider with fairness and 
liberality important phases of its administration, we cannot decline 
to admit that serious discrepancies of honest opinion regarding 
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the correctness and justice with which merit is determined demand 
careful scrutiny of the system of selection. The fundamental 
practical fact to be established in discussing the present system 
is not whether merit should be the basis of promotion, but how 
merit is to be determined and to what extent it can be determined 
by the system in vogue or by any other system. The scheme of 
belling the cat was an admirable one but it failed from. being 
impossible of execution. 

The first, because the most self-evident and incontestable, objec- 
tion to the scheme of promotion by merit was that it involved a 
breach of contract. The system was imposed on men who had 
erttered the service and served for periods varying from 5 to 25 
years Or more on a very distinct understanding, affirmed by statute 
and intrenched in the precedent and practice of military establish- 
ments the world over for centuries, that their promotion would be 
determined by seniority, subject to examination to determine 
physical, moral and professional qualifications. We entered: the 
service on this basis and regulated our lives in matters of health 
and conduct and professional attainments so as to conform to 
prevalent standards in these particulars in order, when death, 
resignation or retirement created a vacancy, to qualify by record 
and examination for the next higher rank. Suddenly all this 
was changed and a new system of promotion was put into effect 
with the consequence that many men who had modelled their life 
upon and were fully up to existing requirements could not meet the 
new one, though not necessarily through lack of merit of one 
kind or another. It would have been perfectly permissible to 
announce that after a certain date all persons entering the service, 
or that, beginning 5 or 10 years from the date of enactment, ‘all 
persons then in the service, would have their relative merit and 
standing determined by a new method. 

Before discussing further valid objections to promotion by 
selection (to call it promotion by merit is the special pleader’s 
favorite device of calmly:assuming as proved the very subject 
under discussion) it is pertinent to consider the old plan of pro- 
motion by seniority. Here, too, it is possible to be specious, to 
employ the argumentum ad hominem, to make subtle pleas which 
appear to appeal to judgment but really invoke prejudice and rest 
on prejudiced and preconceived ideas. “ What!” says the civilian, 
who as a civilian is inferentially free from the jealousy, the ani- 
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mosity, the narrowmindedness of the military man, “ you believe in 
promoting a man because he is old!” The legitimate answer is 
that, subject to considerations of health, integrity and mental 
attainments, experience of military affairs is essential, This is 
the great but concealed reef where so many well formed plans of 
comity betwen military and civilian come to grief. It is the com- 
mon opinion among the non-military that any brave man can be 
a good general: that if to courage we add the possession of a 
yacht or the ability to take a ship alongside a dock or to navigate 
ships across the ocean we have all the qualities going to make a 
good admiral. We refer the curious on this point, if such there 
be, to the introduction to Colonel Henderson’s life and campaigns 
of Stonewall Jackson and to a study of all the written and un- 
written history of amateur commanders and proceed, merely noting 
that the practical working of the system of selection permits 
though it does not compel an utter disregard of the qualification 
for promotion known as experience. 

The old system of promotion by seniority theoretically con- 
sidered was ideal, just as any plan is ideal which, like it or the 
one now substituted for the old one, pretends to promote men 
strictly on merit. Let it be understood that the old or seniority 
system aimed just as high as its successor and let it not be assumed 
for a moment by its opponents that it was devised without such 
safeguards as the intelligence and patriotism of the time could 
suggest. On the occurrence of a vacancy the officer with most 
experience was tested as to his fitness to succeed the late incum- 
bent. He appeared before boards of officers who endeavored to 
determine his physical, moral and professional title to promotion— 
boards of officers under a solemn oath to decide upon his merit 
without partiality or prejudice. In theory this was promotion by 
merit, Except that it gave a certain preponderance of weight to 
experience, it did not essentially and materially differ from the 
intention of the plan now in operation. 

In practice, promotion by seniority was not an unqualified suc- 
cess. The “plucking board” was established to make good the 
deficiencies of seniority promotion. The plucking board annually 
removed from the active list a certain number of officers whom 
it adjudged among the less meritorious officers of the service, It 
did not remove them ail or at least it had no statutory power to 
remove them all because the number to be plucked each year was 
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fixed. The ostensible advantage of the plucking beard was that it 
increased the flow of promotion by creating vacancies through 
the elimination of “dead wood” at the top of certain specified 
grades. The examining boards should have done this and would 
have done it if the needs of the service and the individual had been 
more broadly considered by the lawmakers. The operations of 
the plucking board were not wholly satisfactory or at least did 
not give unquestioned and gerieral satisfaction because all the 
weaker vessels were not invariably consigned to the “ back chan- 
nel ” and because, from time to time, a man would be plucked who 
had been regarded by a goodly number of his professional asso- 
ciates as a good man. It is perfectly clear that had promotion by 
seniority worked properly it would have eliminated the men 
actually left to be eliminated by the plucking board and would 
have made the latter less necessary. (We say less necessary in- 
stead of unnecessary because a man could be plucked who was not 
immediately due for promotion and so might otherwise wait years 
before a vacancy above him brought him to trial before the 
examining boards.) 

If promotion by seniority was a satisfactory arrangement why 
did it create dissatisfaction in any circles? The answer lies in 
part in the frailties and weaknesses of human nature and in part in 
a frank lack of recognition of one essential feature of seniority 
promotion which has never been provided for. The examining 
boards should be supplemented by another board which might be 
called the Assignment or Classification Board (vide infra). 

By the frailties and imperfections of human nature we mean an 
unconscious, an unintentional partiality combined with error of 
judgment on the part of those honestly attempting to do their 
duty and very far from any purpose or willingness to violate the 
oath taken as members of the examining board. There is un- 
doubtedly a strong disinclination on the part of an examining board 
to adopt an aggressive policy of elimination not called for by law. 
To reject an officer for promotion or to disqualify him for the 
service after he has served for many years with zeal and faithful- 
ness because of temperamental defects undeveloped or unper- 
ceived at the time of his admission to the service, defects which 
time, trials, disappointments and perhaps injustice have accentu- 
ated, is not a grateful task, especially if he has lovable qualities, 
is in many ways meritorious and above all is recognized as a man 
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of high integrity and worthy purpose and considerable ability. 
Let us take a concrete example. An officer who has done well as 
navigator, ordnance officer, first lieutenant or even as the execu- 
tive officer, comes at last to command rank. His technical knowl- 
edge of his profession, his enthusiasm for it, his loyalty, courage 
and patriotism are beyond question, and yet as the captain of a 
ship he proves to be by no means an unqualified success. Long 
years of subordination to military authority may have so warped 
or dwarfed his field of vision that he has become a martinet mis- 
interpreting the purpose of discipline or unable to maintain it in its 
broadest and most useful conception as an agency for expression 
and expansion instead of for repression. Again he may be lacking 
in the inherent qualities that make for successful handling of men. 
Or he may have developed an excess of caution and regard for 
technical checks on iriitiative which amounts eventually to timidity 
in execution. This candidate is sound physically and upright 
morally, and he is so highly developed mentally that he has no 
difficulty in putting on paper briiliant answers to the professional 
questions propounded. The defects noted above are recognized 
by the individual examiners but they have no written or official 
evidence before them of these defects. They are matters of per- 
sonal opinion and the board may not be unanimous in recognizing 
them. In view of all the positive accomplishment and the high 
moral standing, combined perhaps with great personal charm, of 
the candidate, he is promoted, the board taking the position that 
his deficiencies in one particular are abundantly offset by positive 
merits in another and that there are many posts of importance in 
the naval service which he can fill with success and advantage to 
it besides the one duty of command (e. g., Naval Observatory, 
Navy Department, War College, Naval Academy, service as 
attaché, etc.). The board balances the pros and cons and con- 
siders the good outweighed by the bad. The judgment of the board 
may be in error, for human judgment is fallacious and honest 
intentions in candidate and in examiners are no guaranty of infal- 
ibility. Happily the consequences of error are not always serious. 
Men develop as well as deteriorate. Many a commander who 
made a failure with his first ship becomes in time a very success- 
ful one, just as some who are remarkably successful at first dis- 
integrate later and become the source of regret and dismay to the 
boards that promoted them or to the authority that assigned them 
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to duty of paramount importance. On the other hand boards fre- 
quently recommend the promotion of an officer whose case was 
made the subject of earnest discussion because of very definite 
grounds for mistrusting his abilities and under the stimulus of a 
larger responsibility and with a wider scope for his activities he 
comes in time to more than justify the recommendation made by 
the board with some misgiving. It is not only that examiners are 
human; candidates are human too and have all the faults and all 
the virtues of other people. 

Now, under the old system, the presumption of right to promo- 
tion depended on the candidate’s experience and in the absence of 
distinct and well sustained evidence of a counterbalancing fault 
or deficiency he was passed. The reports of fitness, so-called, 
were really in a sense designed to record unfitness, if discovered, 
and so absolutely in conformity with the system. In law it is 
held better for many guilty to escape than for one innocént man 
to suffer. The promotion by seniority may have rewarded some 
whose merit was not conspicuous but it rarely if ever so miscarried 
as to punish the truly meritorious. 

The selection system is entirely different. With the purpose of 
adequately rewarding a few supposed to be conspicuously deserv- 
ing it constantly blasts the future of many who rightly or wrongly 
are equally or almost equally deserving, estimation of the relative 
deserts turning on varying shades of opinion. The placing of new 
wine in old bottles consists in utilizing for the purpose of deter- 
mining merit a set of records gotten up not so much to show con- 
spicuous merit as to record evidence of disqualifications. The 
reports of fitness are not a perfect instrument because it is difficult 
to obtain unfavorable reports due to cold, dispassionate judgment. 
An unfavorable report involves showing the damaging comment 
to the object of it and embodying his reply with the report. The 
reply often takes the form of retaliatory and incriminating revela- 
tions about the author of the unfavorable report, a circumstance 
which necessarily often restrains the reporting authority from 
being teo conscientious. However, human nature in its more like- 
able aspects of charity, kindliness and optimism often asserted 
itself in another way and led to passing over defects or irregulari- 
ties that would have been noted had the consequences of perfect 
candor not involved possible disaster to a subordinate rightly 
esteemed to have in him much good to counterbalance the bad. 
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If I am right in believing that the testimony of the reports of 
fitness, part of a system of promotion by seniority, was of value 
mainly to prevent the promotion of the undeserving and therefore 
of great value to plucking boards, such testimony is not the ideal 
testimony on which to base promotion by selection. Officers who 
have served on boards of selection will, I believe, agree with me 
that there has been a very distinct, a very material and con- 
spicuous alteration in the general type of replies to the interroga- 
tories on fitness reports-since selection became law. It should not 
for a moment be supposed that there is anything to be criticized 
in this. The change in the tenor of the reports is not wholly a 
conscious and deliberate one. It is therefore all the more signifi- 
cant of the inadequacy of the old form under present conditions. 
It is an effort to make it conform to the very different needs 
of the present. 

Two suggestions are inspired by the foregoing considerations. 
Should there be a return, in the future, to promotion by seniority 
certain adjuvants to the working of the system could and should 
be introduced. If the plan now in vogue is to be permanent it 
fequites modification in at least one vital point. 

The suggestions regarding promotion by seniority are tentative, 
made with the purpose of inspiring men infinitely better qualified 
than the writer to contrive a definite, practical scheme for its regu- 
lation and control in the interest of the government and of the 
individual officer. Under the seniority system an officer who 
failed of promotion was entitled to reexamination at the end of 
a year. If he then failed again he was wholly retired. To be 
wholly retired is a fatal blow to any but the most youthful officer. 
A man who has been educated at the Naval Academy along more 
or less strictly professional and technical lines and has then devoted 
even ten years to strictly naval work may find it difficult to earn 
a decent livelihood. The difficulty increases with the time con- 
secrated to the service. Except where failure of promotion re- 
sults from definite moral deficiencies there should be some finan- 
cial provision to keep an officer wholly retired from absolute desti- 
tution. The officer wholly retired within ten years of graduation 
i§'a rélatively young man. The officer who has served 15 years 
after graduation has reached middle life. The latter should receive 
a small annual compensation. This should be larger for the 
officer of 20 years service and after 25 years of service subsequent 
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to graduation should amount to perhaps three-quarters pay, the 
amount now authorized by law for those retired for longevity, 
With some such provision the eliminating action of examining 
boards would unquestionably be considerably increased and to 
that extent there would be a premium on positive merit and an 
accomplishment of the purposes contemplated in the establish- 
ment of such boards. 

Another aid to the seniority system would be the creation of 
a Classification or Assignment Board which would have power 
to determine and restrict the field of labor of an officer in whom 
talents were unequally balanced, in whom conspicuous abilities 
along important lines were offset by limitations or defects reduc- 
ing his efficiency for any and every type of service. There must 
come sooner or later, and already there are abundant signs that 
the best naval thought and conviction recognizes the truth of the 
contention, 2 more general and a more active acceptance of the 
importance of what may broadly be designated the personal equa- 
tion in military administration. The importance of the study of 
personality has already shown itself in efforts classified under 
improvement of morale, in psychological tests of efficiency, ete. 
So rapid and revolutionary have been the recent changes and 
readjustments in social, financial and industrial life in this coun- 
try and throughout the world that military administration, always 
a matter of peculiar difficulty in this country, is more than ever 
the feature of our service upon which the great issues eventually 
depend. The disciplinarian of fifty years ago would be an insup- 
portable anomaly to-day, and yet discipline, strict and uncompro- 
mising, remains and always will remain the sheet anchor of an 
efficient service. 

It is time that the service took cognizance of the fact that the 
officer who is unsuccessful in handling men should not be assigned 
to handle them. The brilliant mathematician, strategist, exponent 
of military law or history; the man qualified for diplomatic and 
intelligence work, for teaching, for scientific research who cannot 
handle men must not command a ship and breed discontent and 
foment desertion, displacing from command or delaying advent 
to command rank of those gifted with the personal and tempera- 
mental qualities making for successful command. If a perfect 
analysis could be made of all the feelings, forces, dispositions and 
experiences which make up the sum total of honest and disinter- 
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ested dissatisfaction with promotion by seniority and consequent 
inclination to some other method, it would probably be found that 
promotion of those handicapped by temperamental unfitness for 
command was the essential evil of the system. But men unfit in 
this particular are promoted from the very reasonable feeling on 
the part of boards that such men can be useful servants in other 
lines. Unfortunately there is no definite policy or provision for 
diverting them from the field in which they can do harm and 
restricting them to the fields in which they can accomplish much 
positive good. 

If promotion by selection is to continue it is high time that a 
well considered and well digested system be established for the 
determination of merit. The first and the most essential step in 
the writer’s belief is the repudiation of the fitness report in its 
present form. If, for the maintenance of discipline and for the 
information that the present reports may furnish to the Depart- 
ment, these reports are retained, they should, for purposes of 
determining conspicuous merit, be replaced from some definite 
date by a wholly different type; and none can claim that anything 
but conspicuous merit should outweigh the combination of fidelity, 
intelligence, uprightness and experience, in the matter of eligi- 
bility for promotion. 

Any one who has served on a selection board has had this 
experience. He goes over the reports of fitness of a given num- 
ber of officers. A large proportion of them have approximately 
the same marks, the same favorable comments. If he and other 
members of the board are personally acquainted with the officers 
on the eligible list and personally acquainted with the reporting 
seniors the marks and comments can be interpreted intelligently 
and some estimate of a given candidate arrived at. If on the 
other hand Jones and Smith are wholly unknown quantities and 
the reporting seniors on Jones and Smith or a goodly proportion 
of them are likewise unknown, or but little known, the determina- 
tion of merit comes down to an effort to determine which has the 
fewest discoverable defects. 

But, in selecting for merit, defects may have a power to mis- 
lead. An officer may have a quick temper, he may be careless of 
minor details of routine procedure, he may even have virtues of 
akind which involve him in minor troubles with superior authority 
and compromise his record and yet in the predominant note of 
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his character he may be highly qualified for handling big issues 
and obtaining large results. The very trifles which lead to a 
record cumbered by unfavorable comments in relation to the letter 
of the law may be indirectly the index of high capacity and sa- 
gacity. Such a man may be a born leader and consummately suc- 
cessful in inspiring loyalty and securing cooperation. Let us pit 
against him the negative character who, for very lack of initiative, 
enterprise, moral courage and determination to do his duty without 
fear or favor, never arouses antagonism or makes an enemy. He 
never commits a conspicuous error of judgment because he never 
dares to have a judgment of his own. He never incurs criticism in 
an important issue because he avoids issues. The slave of routine 
and the master of policy, he comes through unscathed from every 
situation that holds possible disaster for the man of daring and 
resolution. Such a man’s record may, by its negative character, 
easily outclass the record of the man who does things and says 
things of value, the record being damaged by the occasional error 
or failure. The precept which makes a clear record indispensable 
to promotion by a board of selection thus stultifies the vital pur- 
pose of selection and becomes comparable to promotion by seni- 
ority when the latter is shorn of its prime feature—the recognition 
of the value of experience. 

The danger of forcefulness is well illustrated by the matter of 
indulgence in alcoholics. It is certainly nothing against a man to 
be a total abstainer. Total abstinence, though occasionally due 
to the consciousness on an individual’s part that through inherited 
or other limitations a single drink may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences, is usually credited to a man as an index of stoicism and 
fortitude. On the other hand the disposition to imbibe may indi- 
cate a jovial, social disposition and personal qualities not without 
value, while the tendency to get drunk and then disorderly may 
actually be due to an aggressiveness that often goes far in the 
business of life. Ten years ago moderate drinking was a perfectly 
legitimate indulgence. Twenty years ago it was a very general 
practice that entailed no opprobrium. One hundred years ago it 
was a virtue in the eyes of all but a few. The man who succumbed 
at one bottle of after dinner port was lower in popular esteem than 
he who could survive two, while the palm for manliness, both 
physical and moral, was awarded to him who could negotiate 
three. The four and five-bottle men were prodigies. We all 
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know that to take a drink may mean taking three or four drinks 
and the three or four drinks may lead to trouble. The trouble 
may get on one’s record and may not. For lack of a full knowledge 
of the ways of Providence we ascribe the very dissimilar conse- 
quences of taking a drink to luck. We do not disqualify a man 
for promotion by selection because he used to drink but because 
he had the misfortune to have this incriminating detail involve 
his record. He may actually have foresworn liquor and been 
generally and markedly improved by the cruel experience; the 
experience may indirectly have developed character and led to 
enormous increase of potential. Such a record, however, placed 
side by side with the record of a blameless nonentity makes its 
possessor go down in the contest for promotion. 

The prime need of selection is a constructive record, a record 
of positive achievement, of definite and conspicuous achievement ; 
a record that shall be a blank in the case of mediocrity ; a positive 
and not a negative sheet. Supervising authority may make such 
use in executive action as it may see fit of the chronicle of misdeeds 
and the board may if it so chooses modify recommendations 
because of previous errors, but the determination of merit should 
be primarily based on positive performance. Those on whom 
would devolve the task of preparing a form for a constructive 
record would have ample aptitude for this work and it is only in 
elaboration of the fundamental idea that the subject is pursued 
further in an elementary manner by way of illustration. Admit- 
ting that selection by merit is to widen the scope of usefulness for 
unusual merit, let the record call only for favorable entries, for 
entries of real and marked excellence of powers and performance. 
To-day if a man “ has anything on his record ” he will be passed 
over by the tribunal because the significant things in records as 
they are now gotten up are bad. Our idea is that a man who has 
nothing on his record should not be promoted ; that is to say, the 
record should be a summary of good things done and of en- 
comiums pronounced. We should so word its interrogatories that 
there would be no call for entries except in the case of a peculiarly 
Meritorious act or unusually marked display of ability. There 
would be no call for any but favorable comment where that could 
be conscientiously made with the understanding that it determined 
fitness for selection for unusually important and responsible duty. 
The report would be headed “ Confidential Report of Marked 
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and Unusual Qualifications for the Naval Service.” It would be 
filled out by the commanding officer assisted by his heads of 
departments. There would be some such legend as this at the 
top of the paper. ‘“ This report shall not be filled in as a routine 
procedure but it shall be so transmitted. A blank report contain- 
ing only the name, rank and station of senior and subordinate 
will be interpreted by the Department to mean that during the 
period he has been under your command the officer reported on 
has not had the opportunity or occasion, or else has not had the 
capacity, to conspicuously distinguish himself from others of like 
station and duties. This form is not to be employed for reporting 
negligences or derelictions of duty and conduct. A form for- 
warded in blank does not mean censure but merely that unusual 
and conspicuous ability segregating him from the average officer 
has not been shown.” 
The phrasing of the reports would be on this wise: 

I have been particularly impressed by..............sseceeecececccsesenes 
I consider this officer more than ordinarily qualified for..........++ee0ee: 
This olaver is Preqweinewl Ws. os eck ec clccccecccodscsvece chee ee 
This officer has displayed conspicuous courage or gallantry.............. 
This officer is peculiarly adapted by temperament, bearing and viewpoint 

rr rrr) for rr rr reer rrr Perr ee ee eee eee eee ee ri 
This officer is unusually diligent in the study Of. ...........ccceeeeeeeeees 
This officer is more than ordinarily gifted as..........0.cccececcecseeces 
State the particulars, if any, wherein this officer appears to show exceptional 

DE re sud ein sp olne 0 65 UN Ch OSES «VE Ess v5) dad ob Re be-0 A 


This officer excels other officers of his grade and station under my 
MUNIN ooo 050t, 53 dha da big bw c ceipin ss» eynie ah G0 4965 6.0 0s ces ae 


These incomplete sentences are inserted to show the degree of 
merit which would demand notice and no attempt is made to cover 
technicalities such as drill, navigation, engineering, teaching, or- 
ganization, discipline, etc. These should of course be covered in 
detail. 

It might be well, in view of the significance which would attach 
to the report, for those devising it to consider the wisdom of 
allowing space for an expression of opinion from the heads of 
departments in which a subordinate did duty, given in their lan- 
guage, over their signatures, endorsed, modified or negatived by 
such remarks as the commanding officer saw fit to make. The 
captain may not always be in a position to have as full a knowledge 
of a subordinate’s capacity as another officer. The executive offi- 
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cer, for instance, may be consulted and express a highly favorable 
opinion which the captain may rightly or wrongly not show in his 
report. Either officer is likely to be in error but it may happen 
that the executive’s judgment is the better in a particular instance 
and since we would here be dealing in praise the situation is totally 
different from that in which blame is involved. Blame from the 
commanding officer calls for punitive action by or through him 
and he should not be compelled to initiate it against his own con- 
viction of guilt or innocence. 

What would be the practical result of the constructive system 
of records? At the end of 5, 10 or 15 years there would be a 
certain number of officers whose records would not contain a 
single entry relating to marked, unusual and conspicuous talents 
or accomplishments. Others in the same grade would have per- 
haps one or two such entries. They might all relate to one feature 
or the several reporting seniors might emphasize different aspects 
or qualities calling for special commendation. There would be a 
few officers whose records would show grounds for praise in 
many particulars and almost uniform agreement on the part of 
the reporting officers. With what comparative ease and justice 
a selection board could sort and classify reports of this type. The 
negative characters would be grouped together, likewise the men 
eulogized for a single praiseworthy characteristic. The smaller 
number whose numerous claims to recognition were concurred in 
by many superiors would form still another group. If the pro- 
motions authorized were few they would perhaps be made from 
the last of the classes given. If many promotions were called for 
the men in the other categories would be taken into consideration. 

Naturally such:reports would mean little for the younger offi- 
cers whose service and opportunities had been limited but the lapse 
of time would produce an ever increasing differentiation between 
the positive and the negative types. 
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SOME SOUND PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH 
GUN-FIRE 


By CoMMANDER GARRETT L. ScHuyter, U. S. Navy 





This discussion of some of the simpler points in the sound phe- 
nomena of gun-fire is in no sense orginal. In fact, the theory was 
clearly stated and published years ago, although until the war 
it was of no special popular interest. Since then, however, these 
phenomena have taken on a new interest, because so many at the 
front heard them and occasionally their safety depended upon an 
intelligent understanding of them. One is impressed by the great 
extent to which those of all ranks in various armies who have had 
active service with artillery know the facts connected with the 
peculiar noises heard, even if in all cases they have not heard much 
about the reasons for them. In the navy this information is for 
many reasons much less widely diffused. There are certain strik- 
ing and easily remembered conclusions which we may well spare 
a minute or two recalling to mind, or which might be included in 
future text books on naval gunnery. There are one or two special 
naval applications of the phenomena that may be mentioned, and 
a few popular fallacies which can be disposed of. One may there- 
fore perhaps be pardoned for referring here to phenomena which 
are so largely a matter of common knowledge. 

A projectile moving at a high velocity generates a sound wave 
of conical shape with the projectile always at its point. It is quite 
analogous to the V-shaped bow wave that a ship makes when 
under way. Bow wave analogies are perhaps the easiest way 
to illustrate the sound phenomena. For low speeds the sides of 
this conical sound wave make a large angle with the axis of the 
projectile, just as at slow speds the bow wave of a ship is pushed 
along and stands out at a large angle on either bow. High velocity 
projectiles make a conical sound wave of a more acute angle, just 
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as at high speds the bow wave of a ship extends behind at a much 
smaller angle with the keel. The semi-angle of the wave, that is, 
the angle between the direction of motion of the object producing 
it and the line of the advancing wave front, diminishes as the 
speed increases. The sine of this angle is the ratio of the velocity 
with which the disturbance is propagated in the particular medium, 
and the velocity with which the object producing the disturbance 
moves. If, for example, the projectile moves twice as rapidly as 
sound travels, the sound wave extends out at 30° on each side of 
the projectile, 30° being the angle whose sine is one-half. This 
can be verified by a simple geometrical construction. As an origin, 
take a point on the paper and assume that it represents the loca- 
tion of the projectile at a selected instant. The idea is to con- 
struct the form of the sound wave at the time when the projectile 
is at that point. On some appropriate scale mark back from this 
origin the path by which the projectile arrived. On this line 
choose other points at intervals, each representing the projectile 
at certain earlier instants. Take each of these points and con- 
sider the time the projectile took to get from it to the origin. See 
how far, according to the scale, sound would travel during this 
interval of time. From the point draw a circle of radius equal to 
such a distance. The envelope of these circles, or the line which 
could be drawn around just touching and enclosing all of them, 
will thus define the wave front at the time when the projectile is 
at the origin. 

If the projectile is moving at a constant speed, then the radius 
of each circle and the corresponding distance from its center to 
the origin will compare in the ratio of the velocity of sound and 
the velocity of the projectile. If the projectile moves at a varying 
rate, or on a curved path, the wave front will not be composed of 


these two straight lines, but will be somewhat distorted, just as — 


the bow wave would be from a ship in deep, calm water if it steered 
a changing course and went at a varying speed. By laying it out 
in detail the special form of the sound wave in any given case can 
be readily arrived at. | 

We have many evidences that this conception of a conical sound 
wave being generated by a high-velocity projectile is reality, and 
not a mere hypothesis. Spark photography is perhaps the most 
convincing evidence. A projectile moving in the dark touches 
two small wires and causes an electric spark of extremely short 
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duration to be made just over it. A sensitized photographic plate 
lies below it and a shadow picture is made. On the shadow picture 
a silhouette of the projectile, which was illuminated for only the 
briefest interval of time, is shown clearly and dark with very 
distinct edges. Perfectly sharp lines represent the sound wave 
previously described. This representation of so intangible an 
object as a sound wave results from the fact that the density cf 
the air in it is greater than the density of the air around it. The 
index of refraction in a sound wave is different. Consequently rays 
of light passing through this region from the spark to the photo- 
graphic plate are slightly deflected in passing. They turn dif- 
ferently, and so on the photographic plate no ray arrives which 
would pass directly from the spark in a straight line through any 
portion of the sound wave. There is a dark line on either side, 
as sharp and clear as the shadow from a wire. Knowing the 
velocity of sound and measuring the angle between the sound 
wave on either side and the axis of the projectile, we can estimate 
the velocity of the projectile. The yelocity of the projectile can 
be measured by other means, and the agreement is a convincing 
check on the correctness of the theory. 

When on the front one hears an enemy long-range gun drop- 
ping shells in his vicinity, there is at first a loud report, then a 
whistling noise and then the report of a shell exploding. Many 
are likely to think that the first report heard is caused by the dis- 
charge of the gun. If the matter is studied it will be found that 
in general this report occurred so closely before the fall of the 
projectile that it could not possibly have come from the gun 
and arrive so soon after the projectile. Furthermore, this first 
report is much too loud to come from a distant gun, particularly 
with an unfavorable wind. Yet it is always heard in any kind of 
weather. It is merely the sound wave from the projectile. 

Experienced observers in well established parts of the front can 
tell with surprising accuracy just where projectiles are landing. 
The sound which reaches an observer seems to come from.close 
on either side of a point in the trajectory where the component 
of the projectile’s velocity resolved toward the observer is equal 
to the velocity of sound. If on one day the enemy is shooting low 
and on another day the projectile is a little higher, in both cases 
the point from which this false report apparently originates is 
very nearly in the same place as regards the observer. In the two 
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cases, however, the distance that the projectile travels beyond 
these points before exploding on the ground may vary consider- 
ably. Hence the interval between the sound of the false report 
and the sound of the projectile bursting may be quite different in 
the two cases. It may be, for example, an interval of four seconds 
in one case, and eight seconds in another. It is quite easy for the 
trained ear to distinguish, and the difference is sufficient to indi- 
cate with surprising accuracy where the projectiles are going, It 
should be understood that the estimate is made not by working out 
by formulas, but in a simple practical way. The observer finds 
out on different occasions where the projectiles are landing, and 
remembers, or notes down, what it sounds like. If he hears that 
sound again, he knows where the projectile is falling to cause it, 
It requires no intelligence, but only a memory, and many. do it 
very well without being able to tell how they do it. It is interest- 
ing, perhaps, for those of us in the navy to know that this cambe 
done, though it may not have any special naval application. 

Another thing that should,not be lost sight of is that the false 
report comes from a point which is not in general between the 
observer and the gun, and therefore, if he tries in this way to guess 
the location of the gun which is firing projectiles landing to one 
side of him, he will be entirely misled. Of course, if he knows 
where the guns are he can recognize one or the other by the simi- 
larity of its sound and the sound which he previously heard from 
it; but he could not locate a new gun in this way. It would be 
much like an observer off a port in a small boat in calm, foggy 
weather, feeling the bow wave of a steamer which had just come 
out of port and was passing near him in the fog. If it were an 
old experience he could compare it with what he had experienced 
before, but without previous experience he could tell the direction 
from which the bow wave seemed to come to him in the fog but 
this would not indicate to him the direction of the port from which 
the ship had started. Artillerists are always cautioned not to do 
this kind of guessing unless they know where the guns are and 
have heard them before. This does not, however, apply to very 
distant firing, such as a general action miles away. In that case we 
hear the guns themselves, rather than passing projectiles, and it 
is possible to make a very fair estimate of the direction of the 
artillery activity. 
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In naval gunnery where the remaining velocity of the projectile 
is greater than the velocity of sound, it follows that one will never 
hear the approach of the projectile which strikes him. It is the 
same thing as the proposition that a relatively motionless ship is 
not going to be rammed by a high-speed vessel which does not 
change its course and from which we experienced the passing 
wave. 

‘A fallacy which one often hears is that the impact of projectiles 
on the water makes a loud noise like a report. Those who hold 
this view have usually arrived at it from noting that on target 
practice there is a loud report, which is not the discharge of the 
guns, and which can be heard on the towing ship at about the time 
the projectiles strike the water. They assume that this impact is 
what makes the noise. It is nothing more than the sound wave 
of the flying projectiles which reaches them. 

Although usually only the false report made near the end of 
the trajectory is heard, it is possible under certain conditions to 
hear more than one such report. This is particularly true in very 
curved trajectories. It is no more difficult to comprehend than 
would be the arrival of bow waves at different times at a small 
anchored boat from a large vessel steaming around near it with 
considerable variation of course and speed. 

If a projectile falls short of us the wave continues on and 
reaches us, as explained before, and the report is not a noise caused 
by the impact of the projectile on the water. A wave generated 
in the air has simply travelled on and reached us. It is like a 
vessel coming towards us at high speed, and suddenly stopping 
engines and anchoring. If not too far away her wave would leave 
her and travel on to reach us. It would not be a disturbance 
generated by the ship stopping, but would be the arrival of a dis- 
turbance previously accompanying the ship but continuing on 
after the ship had stopped. 

In naval gunnery when we are near guns firing (either on 
the same ship or on one with it in formation) echoes often return. 
It is surprising what an excellent reflector of sound the side of a 
near-by ship can be. This is often noted with boats passing near 
the proving ground. 

When one is fairly close to a gun which is firing he often hears 
a double report. One is the false report from the projectile, the 
other is the report from the gun. [Illustrating by analogy with 
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waves on water, it is much like dropping a heavy toy boat into a 
tank and immediately starting to tow it along. There would be 
a circular wave from the original splas’. where the toy boat fell in 
and started from, and there would be the V-shaped bow wave 
which it carried along while being towed. We could select many 
points where both of these waves would be experienced separately, 
and in some places where they would be experienced separately 
they would be of very nearly the same character. Thus, it is not 
surprising that in the field at certain distances, and on certain bear- 
ings from a gun, a single gun may sound like two guns being fired, 
This happens sometimes at sea. 

The principal conclusion that we can draw from this discussion 
is that all points of the theory of the sounds are well understood 
and were worked out years ago. There are very great differences 
in the characters of sounds which we are likely to hear on shore 
with artillery. This enables artillerists to tell a great deal from 
sounds, but their success depends almost entirely upon knowing 
local conditions, knowing where the enemy’s guns are, and, having 
heard something which they can find out about, remembering what 
it sounds like so that it can be recognized if it is heard again. At 
sea these advantages are not possible, and noises from gun-fire, in 
themselves, can tell us little. We can, however, judge approxi- 
mately the direction of distant firing. The sharp report just 
before the projectile lands would be a most misleading indication 
of the direction from which it had come. One could not hear the 
arrival of the projectiles which strike the ship. On occasions, 
double reports may be heard. The reports which one hears on 
target practice when projectiles strike the water are not made by 
impact, although it often seems as though such were the case, 
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THE SOUL OF THE SERVICE 
By Captain E. P. Jessop, U. S. Navy 
Motto: “Lest we forget” 





At the present time when the influence of our rapid naval ex- 
pansion during the Great War and the subsequent demobilization 
of equal rapidity have left the service shaken to its foundations, 
uncertain as to the iuture, harassed by present requirements, and 
bewildered by the general chaos, it would appear to be in order 
to attempt to restore orderly and logical thinking on the needs of 
the service with special reference to measures necessary to prevent 
permanent injury to service morale and service viewpoint from 
the peculiar kinds of slackness which any war must develop and 
which the circumstances of this war did develop to a rather 
marked degree. 

The efficiency of the navy must always rest on the attitude of 
mind of the commissioned personnel to such a degree as to make 
all other considerations negligible. 

It must be thoroughly appreciated that the officers of the navy 
are the only persons whose interest in the navy is anything more 
than temporary, since secretaries of the navy come in and go out 
with the tide of political preferment with all the attendant civilian 
Organization, and the enlisted personnel is eminently transient. 

Such being the case, it is to the officers we must look for the 
vital spark which is to rejuvenate service morale by the necessary 
tautening up all along the line. 

Before beginning with the enlisted personnel it is necessary that 
we take the necessary measures to ascertain whether slackness 
does not exist in the officer personnel and eradicate that. Such 
a procedure must necessarily involve an open discussion of the 
principles of training which made our officers so remarkably re- 
sponsive to the almost impossible demands made upon them by 
our entry into the war. 
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For years we had been striving to anticipate the requirements 
of the next war, and had diligently studied methods of foreign 
services as well as devising new methods of training and organiza- 
tion with an eye single to the improvement of our service and 
with the star of battle efficiency for point of aim, but always with 
the knowledge that in all human probability we were falling far 
short of a truly comprehensive estimate of the situation, which 
knowledge, however, only acted as a spur to greater endeavor, 


The war is over and we now ook back on it in an attempt to_ 


discover wherein we have failed and wherein we have succeeded 
in living up to the high ideal of service which has been driving 
us on for so many years. 

A study of the activities of the officer personnel of the regular 
navy during the war cannot but impress upon one the assurance 
that, whatever the cause, they measured up to and beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, spreading their influence over the 
raw material which was thrust into their hands to use in lieu of 
the trained men to whom they had been accustomed, in such a 
manner as to reduce the deleterious effect of lack of training toa 
negligible quantity. 

It therefore becomes evident that our training prior to the out- 
break of war was basically right, and our object now should he 
to return the service to the road it was traveling before the war, 
with the additional asset of actual war experience to draw upon 
for improvement. 

The proportion of officers of age and experience is not nearly 
the same as it was prior to the war when compared to the present 
total number, this being strikingly brought out by the recent 
general order making the Class of Eighteen eligible for promotion 
to the rank of senior lieutenant. Prior to the war the Class of 
Eighteen would now be beginning the last year of the ensigns’ 
cruise, and it would have at least a year or two in the junior lieu- 
tenant grade to look forward to before being eligible for promo- 
tion to senior lieutenant. 

It would seem axiomatic therefore that the training period of 
officers at sea has practically been done away with by force of 
circumstances, particularly with regard to those attributes which 
make the all-round efficient officer and which require, for propet 
indoctrination, close supervision by the older and more expefi- 
enced personnel. 
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In order to rearrange our previously established methods to 
meet the new condition it will be necessary for us to study and 
determine just what principles of training of the officer personnel 
were sufficiently well established prior to the war to have a deter- 
mining effect upon the standard of ability shown during the war, 
and which of these principles are now affected by the new con- 
dition. 

To do this properly it would seem necessary for each of us to 
go back in our minds to our own beginnings in the service and 
to decide what conditions and experiences were instrumental in 
giving us individually the various attributes which we consider 
had to do with the resultant standard to which we think we 
measure up. 

It must be admitted that we may overestimate our own ability 
and may think we have attributes which we have not, but that 
should not prevent us from knowing the parts of our early service 
life which tended to give us the attributes which we think we have 
and which we know are the attributes which make for efficiency 
in the naval officer. 

There will of course be differences of opinion as to what these 
high lights in the character of an officer should be, but a starting 
point must be had, and the list below expresses as nearly as the 
writer can his opinion of the most important of those qualities : 

(a) Broadmindedness. 

(b) Zeal. 

(c) Intelligence. 

(d) Ingrained sense of duty. 

(e) Willingness to accept responsibility. 

(f) Knowledge of proper use of authority. 

(g) Fairness. 

(h) Good judgment. 

(i) Decision. 

(j) Sympathetic understanding. 

-({k) Technical qualifications. 

‘Many of the above attributes are so closely related that it may 
seem there is some repetition in the list, but it is believed that they 
are sufficiently different in spite of their close relation to make 
it necessary to maintain their separation. No attempt has been 
made to mention them in order of their importance, and in truth 
they all seem so essential as to preclude any such arrangement. 
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Broadmindedness is essentially a product of age, experience and 
proper association. No young person is broad minded, but on 
the contrary all young persons are inclined to be intolerant, hyper- 
critical, and more or less self-sufficient and dictatorial when freed 
from the curb of superior authority. 

Our younger personnel have an added incentive to make them 
tend toward the ultimate in all the above characteristics in that 
they are chosen men who have been put through a grind such 
as no other students in the country except those at West Point 
have to go through and they distinctly feel themselves to be the 
“survivors of the fittest ” and this gives them, or tends to give 
them, a “ wiser than thou ” attitude when thrown with the common 
herd. 

Formerly we have had a remedy for this particular ill in the 
subordination of the junior officer on board ship. 

In the old passed midshipman days when the naval babe was not 
born with a commission in his hand, springing a full-fledged officer 
from the foam and froth of an academic education, we had quite 
an opportunity to apply the hypodermic of disillusionment to this 
inflated self-esteem, but since that period we have had increas- 
ingly less of such opportunity, until to-day we have practically 
none, and what little we do have is lost in the confusion wrought 
in our simple sailor mind by the blaze of gold on the sleeve of the 
infant. 

One becomes more and more tolerant as the years accumulate 
on his shoulders, but only when one is thrown closely with his 
fellows under supervision, since tolerance is the result of age 
and properly controlled association, a wearing away of the sharp 
points by rubbing against those of his brethren, and shipboard is 
the ideal place for that process, when proper subordination is 
expected and required of youth. 

The first two years at sea in the life of the young officer have 
more to do with his ultimate efficiency than is generally realized, 
for it is there that a true subordination and a strict sense of duty 
can be instilled, and must be if the officer is ever to attain his 
maximum efficiency in the service, and it is a far simpler thing 
to effect this with one who is still on probation than with one who 
has passed the probationary period and whose place in the service 
is practically assured. 
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It would appear to be possible to effect this by relegating the 
newly made ensign to the old subordinate position of the passed 
midshipman during his first two years, but it is not so simple as it 
looks, due partly to thé assured position in the service conferred 
by the commission, and partly to an inherent service feeling that 
a commission stands for certain rights and status to which the 
old passed midshipman never dared aspire, and regardless of 
how intangible this service feeling may be, yet it has a concrete 
effect on the attitude of the older officers, and a resultant deleteri- 
ous effect on the young. 

In addition to the above we have the old requirement of three 
years as ensign discarded and the young men who should just 
be passing their final examinations for a commission now receiv- 
ing their commissions as senior lieutenants. That, it is conceded, 
is a condition brought on by the war, but all our energies must 
be bent toward the proper training of these officers of relatively 
exalted rank when compared to old standards, so that the effect 
of rank may not have a permanently ill effect upon them. 

In all fairness it must be appreciated that this not an attack on 
the younger generation, nor is it an attempt to hold their supposed 
deficiencies up to ridicule, but it is simply an expression of opinion 
as to the effect on the service of certain conditions which are 
different from conditions before the war, with no question of 
their necessity at the time, but a great question at the present 
time as to the effect of their continuance. 

The first principle of the old training of the passed midshipman 
was that he was a subordinate for training. All his activities were 
supervised and passed upon by the senior officers, and this in no 
casual manner but with the greatest interest and care. 

The generally accepted method of accomplishing this super- 
vision was to assign each midshipman to duty as junior officer of 
a division, and, as far as possible, have all his duties in associa- 
tion with his divisional officer, thus giving that officer a feeling 
of responsibility for his midshipman and making a community of 
interest between the officer and the midshipman, which assisted . 
greatly in educating the latter in all those things of character 
which cannot be taught from books, but which are so large a part 
of a naval officer’s equipment. 

To-day we have practically none of such association since the 
midshipman is gone and we have instead a young man with a 
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commission in his hand and already established in the service. A 
young man to whom the wardroom is not more sacred than the 
steerage and to whom entry into the cabin is no longer a matter 
to quicken the pulse. 

The respect and admiration of the midshipman for the senior 
watch has long since passed and with it one of the most potent 
influences in character forming and one for which we have no 
proper substitute. 

The insidious effect of the above condition is very strongly 
shown by the attitude of the younger officers toward civilians, 
in that the youngster presumes on his uniform much more than 
is proper and much more than has heretofore been the case. 
Several distressing incidents in the above regard have occurred 
recently in which the officer has shown very markedly that he 
considered his uniform absolved him from the necessity of ordi- 
nary politeness, thus showing a total lack of appreciation of the 
responsibility imposed by the uniform, both as to conduct and 
to all the other attributes essential to the gentleman and the 
officer. 

It may well be that the incidents which have come to the atten- 
tion of the writer are not so indicative of a condition as they 
appear, but the point at issue is whether the present condition in 
the service does not tend to increase the liability of such incidents. 

Any officer who maintains or attempts to maintain his position 
in the particular community in which he may be temporarily 
located, by presuming on his uniform, is not an officer whom the 
service can afford to retain, since he lacks the instinctive element 
of gentleness which no other trait can replace. By proper asso- 
ciation with his seniors in the service the instinct may be planted 
in the youth where it has not been before, and can be made to grow 
where it has lain dormant. 

On board ship the life of the young officer for the first two years 
should be considered one of training, not only by the senior offi- 
cers but by the young officer himself, and the attitude of the 
older officers should at all times be such as to impress this on the 
younger mind, not in a humiliating-manner but in a way to cause 
the youngster to see the necessity of such training. 

As stated above, broadmindedness is a product of age and 
proper association and experience and while age arrives without 
our interference we must arrange for the last two requirements. 
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There is no doubt that it lies within our power to provide these 
elements of training if we set about doing it in a systematic man- 
ner with a complete appreciation of the condition as it exists. We 
must therefore set ourselves the task of deciding just what kinds 
of service employment and what kind of supervision are necessary 
to accomplish the desired result. We eliminate immediately all 
shore stations and the sea adjuncts of shore stations as possible 
places for the training of the newly graduated youngster. These 
are no places for the young officer to learn any of the lessons of 
importance in the building of proper naval character. 

The things which the young man must now learn cannot be 
taken from books but must be arrived at by absorption from the 
seniors surrounding him, and he will absorb little unless those 
seniors take a sympathetic interest in his training, and this they 
can properly do only where there are sufficient officers to make 
it unnecessary to give unsupervised authority. Authority he must 
be given but it must be supervised in order that he may be held 
up to the proper appreciation of the responsibility attaching to 
such authority. 

This definitely places him in the large ships of the battle fleets 
for his first training at sea, but even this will not suffice unless 
his.goings and comings are thoroughly supervised and his duty 
requirements are made as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. 

Personal convenience, desires and interests are the enemies of a 
true sense of duty and these are usually well intrenched by the 
time training in a sense of duty can be properly said to begin, 
becatise it must be admitted that nothing more than the most 
elementary start in this training can be accomplished at the Naval 
Academy. This statement will not be received with favor without 
some explanation. 

The Naval Academy is a school, and, as is true of all schools 
where the students live entirely within the academic limits, the 
atmosphere will in many ways be artificial. This artificiality is par- 
ticularly present in the method used to grade the midshipmen and 
give them standing relative to their fellows. 

For this purpose every part of their work is passed upon and a 
definite mark of proficiency assigned which not only places them 
in their class but determines whether they may remain in the 
academy. The passing mark, the 2.5, then becomes the alpha and 
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omega of the desires and ambitions of approximately half the 
class, while class standing, determined by these marks, becomes 
the objective of those better fitted by reason of greater intelli- 
gence, better previous training, or greater ability in the assimila- 
tion of knowledge from books. 

As a result everything in the midshipman’s mind revolves 
around the 2.5 or class standing and the question of the usefulness 
of what he is being taught as it touches his future life in the navy 
seldom enters his head. This is as true of discipline as of any 
other study. 

In addition to the above, until quite recently, there was no sys- 
tem in the application of discipline at the academy. Each disci- 
pline officer applied discipline in his own way and the result was 
so confusing to the midshipman mind that he gave up hope of 
understanding it and wormed his way through the maze of orders 
and requirements in the manner of least trouble to himself, and 
left the further thrashing out of the reasons why until some future 
time. 

In the old days when the midshipman body was small enough 
to permit closer association with the officer instructor, socially as 
well as officially, it was possible to teach the midshipmen by ex- 
ample to a much greater extent than is possible at present when 
the number in each class is so great as to make it problematical 
whether the individual midshipman really knows all his own 
classmates. 

To borrow a term from our friends the Boche, “ Mass Psycho- 
sis” will always tend to prevent a proper grounding in discipline 
and sense of duty in the midshipman at the academy so long as 
the officers are so few as compared to the numbers of midshipmen 
and we must therefore recognize the necessity of such training 
under supervision during the first cruise of these young men in 
the fleet. 

Much criticism is always being levelled at the academy for this 
circumstance but the greater part of it is unfair on account of 
conditions shown above and also because there are always some 
elements of training which require post graduate course, and train- 
ing in sense of duty is distinctly one of these, and the fleet is the 
school for this, although it must be pointed out that the more the 
Naval Academy establishes systematic disciplinary training at the 
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time when the youth is most impressionable the less there will be 
for the fleet to do later. 

There can be no question that, from time immemorial, there has 
been far too much unsystematic changing of the methods of teach- 
ing and applying discipline at the academy. Each new régime 
has more or less disrupted the methods in this regard, and, since 
régimes change about once in three years, and the junior positions 
are constantly changing, the poor young aspirant to naval honors 
has had quite a time keeping his sails trimmed to the wind, and 
frequently gets “caught aback” without knowing exactly why. 
To be more specific, we will take the subject of the relation of the 
first class to the other classes. This has run the full gamut from 
complete control to no control, the limit being reached when a 
first classman was liable to court martial if he attempted to correct 
a plebe in any manner. 

Common sense should suggest that the present rule of com- 
missioning midshipmen direct from the academy makes it abso- 
lutely essential that the first classman have training in handling 
subordinates to the greatest extent possible, and it should not be 
such a difficult thing to establish for all time the amount of con- 
trol which is wise and necessary to give to the first classman in 
order to give him this training and, at the same time, hold him 
up to the responsibilities which go hand in hand with such au- 
thority. Jt is in holding him up to his responsibilities and in mak- 
ing him feel them that proper training in a sense of duty and rela- 
tions to subordinates comes, and it is impossible to get this at the 
academy by any system which does not require control of the 
lower classes by the first class. 

As it is at the academy so it is at sea. Authority under proper 
supervision engenders responsibilities which teach a sense of duty 
while authority without supervision breeds rather than diminishes 
tendencies to dictatorial and intolerant methods in handling subor- 
dinates, encourages bullyism, and altogether is far worse than 
keeping the youngster too subordinate; but there is a happy mean 
which just answers our purposes and which is perfectly applicable 
to shipboard life, especially now that the executive has a first 
lieutenant to take off his hands nearly all of the details of duty 
with regard to the condition of the ship materially. 

The executive has now time to spend in supervising the train- 
ing of the young officer under his control, to lay out his duties, 
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designate the limits of his authority, and above all to hold him 
up to the responsibilities engendered by the authority given him, 

Perhaps the executives are doing this now ; perhaps they are not. 
Probably some are and some are not, but, regardless of what is, 
there can be no question as to what should be, and what can be, if 
it is taken hold of promptly by the whole service. 

A strong belief exists that, for a term of years at least, there 
can be no more important duty for the executive, and it might not 
be amiss for the service to judge the ability of the executives by 
the kind of young officer they turn out of their ships, and it might 
be intimated here that it is highly probable that captains too will 
be judged by the service on some such basis. 

It may be objected that this is again making the ship a school 
to the detriment of battle efficiency, but on the contrary all the 
things which go to make a ship efficient for battle are the things 
which can be best used in the training of the young officer ina 
sense of duty and in the other characteristics which go to make 
up the proper officer. 

In the writer’s own case the executive was by far the strongest 
force in the training of the midshipmen. 

An indefatigable worker himself, he saw to it that there was no 
lack of proper work for the midshipman. Duty once arranged 
was as inexorable as death and the income tax. Night and day, 
winter and summer, week in and week out, a watch in four, with 
the relief doing boat duty when in port, which meant the market 
boat in the morning through to the 1 a. m. boat from the Tomkins- 
ville landing. While we rested we worked in our turrets, made 
out clothing lists, posted up our note books, growled at the 
first luff, and when all this was done, and not before, we hit the 
beach for an evening when in port. 

We thought we were discontented, but.we were not; over- 
worked, but we were not ; doing a lot of useless things, but we were 
not, since sponges could not have absorbed water at a greater rate 
than we absorbed the idea that duty was first ; that the customs. of 
the service required this and that; that signals were not signals 
unless smartly sent, received, and executed ; that the proper hand- 
ling of a small boat may bring intense satisfaction both to the 
handler and to the spectator, and that nothing adds more to the 
reputation of a ship than smart boats. In fine, that every duty 
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was important when properly done, both for its immediate effect 
and on account of the training it gave. 

Our grasping the significance of all this was, it is true, much 
delayed, but we were using the experience thus gained long before 
we really began to realize its true importance. 

He taught us all the things of character laid out in the list above. 
He was all of them himself and steadily impressed them on us. 
It is true we did not absorb all of them in full measure because 
all human beings are not endowed with sufficient soil for such a 
multitude of seeds to grow in, but within our limitations we got 
from him all we were able to contain and have been running on 
that foundation ever since. 

From the fleet, as represented by the large ships, the young men 
should go to the destroyers, and to other small craft, and here we 
have another suggestion. The approach to the destroyers should 
be made through the small cruisers and gunboats rather than 
direct, as a more gradual change from the kind of discipline and 
duties on the battleship to the comparative freedom of the de- 
stroyer ; but destroyer work they must have and it would appear 
that six months to a year in the small cruiser or gunboat would 
be sufficient, and the only drawback to that would be the objection 
that too frequent changes would have to be made in the cruisers. 

On arrival at the dignity of executive of a destroyer, and before 


‘becoming eligible for command, the young man should be sent 


back to the battleships for a tour of duty. This return to the 
battleships is just as vital and will be just as prolific of good as 
any other part of the programme for the following reasons: 

All the characteristics mentioned in the beginning of this paper 
with the exception of “ technical qualifications” are dependent 
on the total routing out of intolerance, arrogance, dictatorial atti- 
tude and self-sufficiency. Age alone will not cure these defects 
and it requires the proper experience and association with those 
who have been through all the varying stages and who may be 
termed the post graduates of the system. 

In addition, it requires a renewed appreciation of the more 
formal side of service life as represented in the battleship, a getting 
back to the more dignified atmosphere, if it may be so expressed, 
in order to complete and fix in mind for all time a proper service 


perspective. 
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In the destroyers the restraining hand of age and experience is 
to a certain extent lacking, since all the personnel is young, and 
he who passes through all the stages and becomes commanding 
officer without going back to the battleships will have a distorted 
perspective, and will still retain some of the seeds of intolerance 
which will be more firmly fixed in his character by the authority 
of command. 

There is not any training in the service more prolific of good 
than the destroyer training, when properly applied, and, con- 
versely, there is none more dangerous, when carelessly applied. 

Just how long the young man should remain in the battleship 
this second tour is largely dependent on the individual. Any 
young man who shows that the strict discipline and routine of 
the battle fleet is irksome to him should not be sent back to the 
boats until all that has been routed out, while the one who shows 
a proper appreciation of such discipline and routine may be sent 
back at any time. 

Is it too much to say that in the above lies our greatest present 
problem? Is it too much to hope that the service individually and 
collectively will seriously consider this question paramount and 
address itself to the solution with all the enthusiasm and serious- 
ness of which it is capable? Is it too much to suggest that the 
Personnel Bureau consider this question when gazetting execu- 
tives to ships, in order that those best fitted by their known char- 
acteristics may have proper field for their use? 

Would it be amiss to suggest that the Naval Academy institute 
a series of lectures to enhance service interest among the midship- 
men, and that the lecturers be drawn, not from the ranks of the 
clergy, the Y. M. C. A., or allied interests, but from the fleet, which 
is the service? That these lectures be not on professional tech- 
nique, but on the service, its customs, its importance in the national 
scheme, its honorable place in the nation’s history, and, above all, 
on that indefinable something which lifts it above greed, avarice, 
self-seeking, all commerciality, and makes us glad to take as our 
reward for services rendered the approbation of our cloth—in 
other words the soul of the service? 
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A PRACTICAL TEST OF RADIO COMPASS 
SHORE STATIONS 


By LreuTENANT Harorp O’D. Hunter, U. S. Navy 





An experimental comparison of the course of destroyer Charles 
Ausburn as determined by the usual navigational instruments and 
by radio was made on July 9, 1920, in connection with the calibra- 
tion of the Radio Compass Stations at Hog Island, Va., and Cape 
Henry, Va. This test was made at the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay over a course of about 30 miles, the object being to ascertain 
the relative accuracy which may be expected from the Chesapeake 
entrance group of radio compass stations, 

The conditions of the test were as follows: 

(a) Charles Ausburn to take a position at least 25 miles from 
Cape Henry Compass Station and to fix its position exactly by 
navigational instruments. 

(b) Charles Ausburn at position (a) to transmit by radio for 
3 minutes on 800 meters. 

(c) Charles Ausburn to proceed for 15 minutes on any course, 
obtaining position at end of this period, and to transmit for period 
of 3 minutes. 

(d) Charles Ausburn to repeat above procedure until advised 
by compass control station to discontinue tests. 

The calibrating party was stationed at the Cape Henry Compass 
Station. Six readings were taken on the ship at each fifteen- 
minute fix. The average of these readings was taken in connec- 
tion with the average of six taken by the Hog Island Compass 
Station in determining the ship’s position by radio by the usual 
triangulation process. 

The Hog Island bearings were extremely difficult due to the 
slight angular changes between fixes, since the course of the ship 
was directly away from the Hog Island Station. Hog Island 
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was further handicapped by having to work without a compensa- 
tor and with a minimum relatively broad. 

All navigational fixes of the Charles Ausburn were carefully 
computed by the author and plotted. Then the true bearings of 
both Cape Henry and Hog Island were taken from the largest 
scale chart available. The comparative bearings are shown in the 
tabulation below. 


TABULATION OF BEARINGS 


Ship’s bearing True bearing Ship’s bearin True bearing 

by Cape Henry Cape Henr by Hog Islan Hog Island 

radio compass from ship’s fix radio compass from ship’s fix 
55.24° 55-4° 151° I51° 
59-4 59.66 156 155.5 
67.5 66.93 159.25 159 
74 73-93 162.5 162 
81.17 81.17 164.75 164.5 
80.4 89.4 167 166.5 
96.16 96.16 168.25 168.25 
90 89.16 169.75 169.5 
81.5 81.5 172 171.25 
69 72.5 175 174.5 
62.75 62.75 179 179 
53 52.4 183.5 182 


The above tabulation shows the actual results that may be ob- 
tained from shore radio compass stations. The maximum error 
in any bearing is 2.5° and the average is less than a degree. The 
photo print Sheet 5A of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart 
No. 122 upon which has been traced the ship’s course as found 
by both radio and navigational methods is of interest as indicative 
of the utility of the ether-wave method of navigation. 

It is to be noted that the maximum error between the ether and 
navigational fixes is 1.25 miles and the average error is about a 
quarter of a mile. Of course as a ship gets nearer a station the 
more accurate will be the bearings. This experiment is merely 
a confirmation of the radio compass service daily being extended 
to shipping by the Chesapeake entrance compass group, and in 
view of the possibility of some error in fixing accurately the ship’s 
position by navigational instruments when drifting and under 
the influence of strong tide it is considered that equal care will 
produce equal precision whether by visual or by ether method. 
Since the visual method is out of question in thick weather the 
ship may still proceed with entire reliance by the positions flashed 
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to it through the ether. The careful navigator would not place 
complete reliance in one fix by either method. However, in thick 
weather by obtaining several radio compass fixes, noting distance 
run between fixes and soundings, port should be easily made by 
this method in thick weather. 

Within the last year a very careful navigator received a general 
court martial for grounding in thick weather. He had used 
all the usual methods and precautions while making a landfall 
in thick weather and thought that he was well covered. However, 
one of the first questions of the Judge Advocate was: “ Did you 
use radio compass fixes?” The findings of the court stated that 
he was guilty of not using all available means for fixing the posi- 
tion of the ship, as he failed to avail himself of the use of radio 
compass fixes. It is of interest to note that the radio com- 
pass stations of this country are operated by the navy. Those 
who actually operate the sets are electricians (r) of the navy’s 
enlisted personnel. Most of the stations are in God-forsaken 
places. There are no amusements at most of them, the only other 
inhabitants being the members of the coast guard stations. Sey- 
eral days sometimes pass without the men on watch ever getting a 
request for a bearing. Consequently, they get somewhat dis- 
gruntled and careless. It is thought that if naval vessels will call 
for bearings whenever passing a station, whether in clear or in 
‘thick weather, it will impress upon the operators the importance 
of their duty and also give them invaluable practice. Commanding 
officers receiving poor bearings should always report them to the 
Hydrographic Office in Washington and District Radio Material 
Officer. In this way operators who are continually careless may 
be discovered and replaced. As long as radio compass stations 
are run and operated by the navy, it is the duty of the navy afloat 
to do all in its power to make it an efficient service. 
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THE TWELFTH REGIMENT (PUBLIC WORKS) 
AT GREAT LAKES 


By CoMMANDER WALTER H. ALLEN (C. E. C.), U. S. Navy 





The entry of the United States into the World War found the 
navy with entirely inadequate facilities ashore. For the first time 
in its history it was realized that the navy had many and varied 
activities other than those afloat. The new developments in war- 
fare required vast preparations on laad before great numbers of 
ships could be sent to sea. Aside from the largely increased work 
of ship construction, tremendous amounts of stores had to be 
assembled in buildings not even planned before the war. Fac- 
tories for airplanes and mines had to be built and equipped before 
these aids to successful warfare at sea could be furnished. The 
means for assembling and training the five hundred thousand men 
needed were non-existent and the providing of such means consti- 

tuted one of the largest of the land problems. 

Every subterfuge was resorted to in order to care for the rapid 
increase in personnel until that personnel was ready for transfer 
to sea duty. Old ships were utilized, state armories and munici- 
pal piers were requisitioned, open-air camps were set up, portable 
buildings were erected—and all proved insufficient. Those who 
were studying the subject, and on whom the responsibility for 
providing quarters for recruits rested, realized early in June of 
1917 that the only solution of the problem was a great enlarge- 
ment of existing training stations and the construction of new 
ones. Such stations should be designed and built with regard for 
the kind of training’ to be given there and each fitted for its pecu- 
liar work. This expansion was definitely started in June, and 
during the summer of 1917 there was great activity in camp con- 
struction for the navy. But the demands of the navy afloat and 
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overseas, and the manning of merchant ships, caused a constantly 
increasing flow of recruits to the training stations. The beginning 
of 1918 showed that the new camps were still far too small to 
fulfil their purpose, and the following spring and summer, and 
even until hostilities ceased, camps were being enlarged and per- 
fected with all possible speed. 


Before the World War, few people in the United States had- 


ever heard of the Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, Illinois, 
It was little known to the personnel of the navy itself. Situated 
near the center of the country and far removed from the coasts, 
naval officers seldom visited it unless official business required 
them to go there. The number of enlisted men who had been 
trained at Great Lakes was comparatively small. 

All this was changed by the expansion of the navy during the 
war. The Mississippi Valley was found to be a splendid field 
for recruiting and a large proportion of the recruits from this 
section gained their first knowledge of the navy at Great Lakes. 
From a population of a few hundred the station grew in a year 
and a half to a camp of nearly 50,000 men. It was the Mecca 
for all those ardent spirits in our Central States whose patriotism 
impelled them into the navy. 

Among the many interesting features at the Great Lakes Sta- 
tion during the war was the Public Works Regiment. It was an 
organization that was little understood by the navy at large. This 
lack of understanding has been the source of many groundless 
statements in regard to the work and purpose of the organization. 
It has been intimated even that this unit was primarily concerned 
in keeping men away from the fleet, whereas this regiment prob- 
ably furnished more men, and more trained men, for ship and 
overseas work than any other regimental organization at any 
naval training station. It is the object of this paper to show the 


origin, growth, work accomplished and advantages to the service ~ 


of the Twelfth Regiment (Public Works) at Great Lakes. 

The Naval Training Station at Great Lakes experienced the 
growth common to the other camps. Tent cities sprang up all 
around the original station. Open-air mess halls and shanty gal 
leys were improvised to meet immediate demands. Yet the great 
influx of recruits fairly swamped all facilities. There was an 
urgent demand for more barracks, mess halls and instruction 
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buildings, for great increase in the water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems, for buildings for storage of all classes of supplies, 
for roads and trackage to make the new parts of the station acces- 
sible, and for increased hospital facilities to care for patients far 
greater in number than anyone had ever anticipated. 

All these additions were started almost simultaneously, throw- 
ing a great burden of work on the Public Works Department of 
the station. Draftsmen and surveyors had to be found at once, 
material checkers and work inspectors for contracts were immedi- 
ately necessary, clerks to keep track of cost accounts on contracts 
were needed; and to meet these demands with civil service em- 
ployees was an impossibility. The very best way to meet them 
was to commission or enlist the personnel for this work. Men 
most suitable were not desirous of holding civilian positions. The 
uniform, the opportunity to do their bit as part of the navy and 
the chance of transfer later to more active war operations, made 
possible the assembling by the Public Works Officer of a very 
capable force to handle the’ new construction. 

As camps were completed, power houses put in operation, rail- 
road rolling stock and auto trucks increased in numbers, and other 
new constructions approached completion, the problem of main- 
taining and operating the station, with a capacity ten times that 
of pre-war days, assumed serious proportions: Again the Pub- 
lic Works Officer was called upon to assemble an enlisted force 
to carry on the operation and maintenance work of the station. 

The organization at Great Lakes differed from that at most 
other training stations in that the Public Works Officer was 
not only charged with all construction of public work and the pro- 
viding of all public utilities, but also it was his duty to repair, 
maintain and operate all these facilities. The organization, de- 
cided upon early in the war, had the advantages of centralizing 
this special work under trained supervisors and of relieving the 
regular training regiments from work that would only hinder the 
rapid training of men. It had exactly the same advantages that 
resulted from having one commissary officer provide and pre- 
pare the food for all the regiments and one paymaster handle all 
the recruit rolls. 

Such was the origin of the Public Works force, a force com- 
posed largely of technical men, construction specialists and 
artisans. These men had navy ratings confofming as nearly as 
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possible to the work that they were doing or to the previous train- 
ing that they had received. But the emergency that had made 
their services necessary had prohibited their receiving at first the 
preliminary rudimentary naval training given to other recruits 
and many of them carried on their duties in the Public Works 
Department from the day of enlistment and even while passing 
through the detention camp. They worked hard, often ten or 
twelve or fourteen hours each day, and for months some of them 
had no Sunday or any other liberty. 

By December of 1917 this Public Works force comprised nearly 
a thousand men, a number so large as to require special organiza- 
tion for purposes of housing, muster, pay, discipline and proper 
distribution to the work. Accordingly this force was organized 
into the Twelfth Regiment (Public Works) and put upon a basis 
similar to other regiments of the station. The regiment: was 
under the command of a line officer, assigned by the Public Works 
Officer from the force under him. This military organization was 
known as the “ Regimental Division ” of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and it controlled the whole Public Works force in.all mili- 
tary matters. It had its own staff of officers and men purely to 
perform the regimental duty. The rest of the men in the regiment 
were assigned for purposes of work to other divisions of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, such as the Contract Division, the Clerical 
Division, the Projects Division or the Station Labor Division, and 
reported to these divisions for work each morning. The Regi- 
mental Division had no further control of them until their daily 
work was done. But, except for such day work, the Regimental 
Division had entire charge. It handled all questions of discipline, 
liberty, pay, clothing, barracks, messing, recruiting, transfers and 
drafts ; in these matters the heads of other divisions had no juris- 
diction, though they consulted freely with the regimental officer 
and made recommendations to the Public Works Officer in regard 
to the part of the personnel working under them. This orgamiza- 
tion of the Public Works Department was not attained in its 
complete form until the summer of 1918. Minor changes to pet 
fect it were made as found necessary. But the plan instituted im 
December of 1917 worked smoothly from the start and handled 
successfully the Public Works force to the end of the war and 
throughout demobilization, a force that in August of 1918 num 
bered about six thousand two hundred men. 
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The Public Works regiment occupied five different camps, and 
the last one, built for its permanent home, was not completed until 
after the armistice. But as the great area and long distances of 
the station made it impracticable to carry on all the work from 
the main regimental camp, maintenance barracks to hold two or 
three companies were established in two other parts of the station. 
For operation and maintenance purposes there was a shop and 
a public works office located in each regiment and in each was a 
detail from the Twelfth Regiment. This detail handled all repairs 
of buildings and of water and heating installations and the opera- 
tion of power plants within the regiment to which it was assigned. 

Some of the*®n@w construction done by this regiment was of 
considerable magnitude. One regimental camp was built and 
later remodelled and enlarged to a capacity of 2000 men. Two 
other camps were doubled in size by the construction of detention 
barracks. The regiment erected one of its own maintenance bar- 
racks with a capacity for 450 men with mess halls, galley and 
power plant. The baseball and football fields and running track 
were filled in, graded and sodded almost entirely by men of the 
Twelfth Regiment. They built the grandstand and bleachers, 
seating fifteen thousand people, in eighteen working days. Small 
parties under competent junior officers did considerable work at 
other places in the naval districts, such as the erection of barracks 
at the St.Clair River Canal. The construction work performed by 
contractors but supervised by the Public Works force amounted to 
seventeen million dollars and included all kinds of camp con- 
structions, not only buildings, but power plants, water, sewer, heat- 
ing and electric distribution systems, installations for water fil- 
tration and sewage disposal and roads. With only two or three 
exceptions all plans and specifications for these works were pre- 
pared at Great Lakes. 

But construction and maintenance of the station was not by 
any means the sole function of the Twelfth Regiment. On the 
contrary, this regiment proved to be the greatest training regiment 
of the station. If the Navy Department called for a draft of fire- 
men, the draft was filled from those who had been tried out in 
firing at the many power plants of the station. If carpenter’s 
mates were needed, men found efficient on actual construction 
work were selected.. This same policy was followed in all the 
tegular artificer ratings, for practically all recruits with artificer 
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experience ashore were assigned to the Public Works Department. 
There each was tried out, his ability was determined, the exami- 
nations for promotion in ratings were conducted and the selec- 
tions for drafts were made from those found skilled in their 
ratings. The Training Station was called upon to furnish cer- 
tain fixed weekly or monthly drafts in the artificer branches. Af] 
such drafts were filled from the men in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Many drafts of men with special qualifications were sent 
out. Organized surveying parties were sent for work along the 
Atlantic Coast ; draftsmen were sent to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; and inspectors were selected for the construction of the 
new Navy Department and War Department offer buildings in 
Washington and for construction work at other places. 

In March, 1918, the station was called upon to supply 200 men 
for the construction of aviation stations on the coast of France, 
Not only were these men supplied but the station informed the 
Bureau of Navigation that it could furnish from the Public Works 
Regiment a construction party of four or five hundred: men, 
already trained and experienced in this class of work, together 
with their chief petty officers and officers—a completely organized 
construction unit. Three hundred and fifty men from Public 
Works formed half of a party sent overseas to build and operate 
an aviation station at Poillac. Many men were selected and sent 
for the building of the 820 ft. radio towers in France. Perhaps 
the best known of these special drafts from the Twelfth Regiment 
was the railroad party that assembled and operated the trains tor 
the fourteen-inch naval guns that did such good work on the 
battle line in France. In addition to the selection of men from 
the Public Works Department to fill drafts, the regiment. was 
called upon to select from the whole station men suitable for cer- 
tain classes of training. It searched all regiments to obtain men 
to fill the drafts for the listener’s school, the oil burner’s school, — 
the optical school, the various schools for machinists, and in fact 
for all such special technical training. 

In order to help men to a better understanding of their duties 
at sea, an atftificer’s school was started in the Public Works 
Department under the Regimental Division. This school offered 
day courses for firemen, machinist’s mates, plumbers and fitters, 
carpenter’s mates and electricians. Night courses were given im 
mathematics, geography and history. In all courses seamanship 
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was taught. About 800 men were trained in the day courses and 
night courses gave instruction to more than 2000 men. All atten- 
dance was voluntary and in addition to the regular duties. 

Meanwhile military instruction was not being neglected. Twice 
a week after supper drill was held for two hours for all men in 
the regiment; no liberty was granted until the drill period was 
over. Every man in the regiment could march and handle his 
rifle. A course for officers was started, first in rifle, pistol and 
machine-gun firing and mechanism, and later in larger guns and 
torpedoés. Though attendance was not compulsory, all officers 
of the Public Works Department gave two nights a week to this 
work. 

Some of the officers and men taken into the service for special 
construction work remained with the Public Works Department 
to the end of the war ; many others were transferred to other regi- 
ments of the station; a large number of the enlisted men obtained 
commissions, for the proportion of technical and educated men in 
the regiment was very high; but aside from all these changes in 
personnel, the regiment sent from the station for duty in the East, 
or aboard ship, or for transfer to France, more than 16,000 men, 
practically all of them skilled in some trade or profession. 

This account of the Public Works Regiment would be incom- 
plete without some mention of the characteristics of the regiment. 
The men averaged several years older than the ordinary recruits. 
A large part had had several years trade experience before enlist- 
ment. Many were married. They were not boys, but men, and 
this characteristic was particularly noticeable in parades because 
of their better physique and more mature carriage. They did 
not appear like a battalion of recruits but as a body of men who had 
found themselves. They looked businesslike. The spirit in all 
they did was most commendable. Though they worked long hours 
and received little liberty, yet at all times, no matter how prosaic 
and uninspiring the task, they seemed to realize that they, too, 
were contributing something of value toward ultimate victory. 


The greater the urgency of the job, the more they seemed to 


enjoy it. A strong regimental pride and esprit de corps developed. 
The discipline was excellent. The device of the Civil Engineer 


Corps, which the men wore on the left sleeve, meant to them a 
Standard of work and living that must be kept high. 
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The Twelfth Regiment (Public Works) at Great Lakes demon- 
strated certain points worth noting. A brief summary of these 
points and the lessons to be drawn from them may perhaps be of 
future value, should a like occasion arise. 

The first and most important point demonstrated is the great 
need of thorough military organization and control of men en- 
gaged on such construction and maintenance work. This need 
was not appreciated while the number of men was small. The 
great advantages of such organization were not foreseen nor 
were they half realized until the Regimental Division had demon- 
strated that by such organization the discipline, welfare and con- 
tentment of the men were vastly improved, and the efficiency of 
the Public Works Department was greatly increased. 

Another point clearly brought out was the possibility and great 
advantage in time of war of doing certain construction and main- 
tenance work with the enlisted force, such work as would ordi- 
narily be done at other times by civil service employees or by 
contract. The troubles everywhere experienced throughout the 
United States with civilian employees, especially on contract work, 
were avoided by using enlisted men. Strikes, demands for in- 
creased pay, labor union control and jurisdiction, overtime work, 
were all eliminated. Concentration of force on the more urgent 
jobs was easily effected. Even questions of supply of labor and 
housing were simplified. 


No attempt was made to do with the Twelfth Regiment work 


that might as well be done by contract, but that enlisted personnel 
can compete successfully with contractor’s labor was shown by 
several works constructed. Some of these constructions would 
have cost well over the hundred thousand dollar mark. Noclaim 
is made that the use of enlisted artisans effects a saving in cost; 
in fact, construction by civilian force may be cheaper, when the 
cost of enlisting and caring for naval men is considered. But 
certainly in time required for construction and in quality of work 
done, the enlisted force does not suffer by comparison, under waft 
conditions. 

If this was true in construction work, it was even more true 
in the work of maintaining the station, in preparing plans and 
specifications for new work, in contract inspection, and in much 
of the clerical work. The quality of the specialists obtained by 
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enlistment and commission was far superior to any civilian force 
that could have been brought together through the civil service. 

The results obtained in such construction work as was done 
demonstrated the entire feasibility and perhaps great advantage 
of having a large part of the construction work of the navy carried 
on by enlisted force in time of war. If this is true of work within 
the United States at such a place as Great Lakes, it would be even 
more true of work to be done in isolated localities or on a foreign 
shore. The absolute control of the force, the freedom from all 
labor agitations, the splendid morale as compared with contrac- 
tor’s labor, are points that go far toward gaining efficiency and 
speed. 

The many times that Great Lakes was called upon to furnish 
construction parties and draftsmen, inspectors and engineers, 
showed that some provision should be made in any future war 
for regularly recognized sources from which such men can be 
obtained. The assembling and training of such a force should 
receive recognition and careful study. There might well be in 
the Naval Reserve a corps of technicists enrolled for this special 
work. These men would be among the first called in a crisis, for 
it would be their task to prepare the old camps for the influx of 
the main body of the reserve, or to plan and build the new camps. 
With such a body of technicists available at the outbreak of war, 
not alone the camp constructing, but also the maintaining and 
operating force, many valuable days could be saved in preparing 
to assemble and train the great body of the enlisted men of the 
navy. 

_ The supply of skilled mechanics in the section of the country 
from which Great Lakes received most of its recruits was plentiful 
and it was not difficult to secure efficient workmen. As only 
tried artisans were sent on drafts, there was a saving in training 


_ of poor mechanics, and an assurance of the ability of men to do 


the work required in their ratings, and that the rating of each 
Man was in accordance with his ability. The amount of weeding 
out aboard ship was reduced because it was possible to give a 
thorough tryout on land. Money and time were not wasted in 
transporting poor mechanics ; and in the process of selecting quali- 
men much productive work was done. 

The close of the war was the signal for the rapid decline and 

ultimate complete elimination of the Public Works Regiment. 
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The cessation of camp construction and the reduction of the sta- 
tion personnel made possible a quick demobilization of this force, 
Civilian personnel took the place of officers and enlisted men. 
In a few months the regiment ceased to exist. It had done its 
work. It had no place in a peace organization. Its record of 
accomplishment remains as a proud memory for those whose 
names were enrolled on the roster of the Twelfth Regiment (Pub- 
lic Works) at Great Lakes. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GROG 
By Coroner G. C. THorpg, U. S. M. C. 





Grog was a gallant hero before it was a drink. 

Admiral Edward Vernon of the British Navy rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the Baltic, West Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean, and was honored by Queen Anne when he returned from 
the capture of Gibraltar. During a period of quiet in British 
military affairs he entered politics and as a member of Parliament 
participated in debates demanding energetic emprise against 
Spain. He was accused of speaking extravagantly. He assailed 
the government with severe invectives for its peaceful strategy 
and in a blaze of enthusiasm declared that he could take Porto 
Bello, the great Spanish stronghold in Panama, with a squadron 
of six ships. The government retaliated upon its critic by send- 
ing him out as commander of the West Indian fleet composed of 
the force that he himself had said was sufficient. As it turned 
out, Porto Bello had come by evil days and its defense was far 
less prepared than was expected in England, for the castle and 
city surrendered to Vernon on the second day of the attack—with 
small British casualties. When the news of the victory reached 
England, there was the wildest enthusiasm; Vernon was not only 
the “hero of the hour” but the hero of years; a year later his 
birthday was celebrated by the public illumination of London, and 
more than three years after the victory of Porto Bello, two dis- 
astrous campaigns intervening, he received the freedom of the 
city of London when he returned to England. 

The admiral was in the habit of walking the deck of his flag- 
ship in a rough boat cloak called a grogram; as it was a peculiar 
garment it suggested a nickname for the popular flag officer and 
Admiral Vernon came to be known affectionately as Old Grog. 

Shortly after the surrender of Porto Bello, the admiral intro- 
duced West Indian rum aboard ship and had a mixture of rum 
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and water served as a ration to the crews. It was intended asa 
preventive against fevers that had decimated so many Euro- 
pean expeditions to the West Indies. When the sailors of the 
flagship Burford first tasted the new drink they found it most 
palatable, and as the enthusiasm of victory still ran high they 
named their favorite beverage after their favorite commander. 
Forty years later some verses were composed on the cruiser Ber- 
wick on the eve of Admiral Parker’s fight with the Dutch fleet 
(1781) which bespeak the popularity of the man and the drink a 
quarter of a century after the man was dead. Here are the last 
two of the seven verses: 
A mighty bowl on deck he drew, 
And filled it to the brink; 


Such drank the Burford’s gallant crew, 
And such the gods shall drink. 


The sacred robe which Vernon wore 
Was drenched within the same; 

And hence his virtues guard our shore, 
And Grog derives its name. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE LINE OF BEARING 
By Rear Apmrirat G. H. Burrace, U. S. Navy 





One of the troubles of the officer of the deck in formation is to 
understand the fundamental principle of getting into position in 
line of bearing and when out of position what to do to get back. 





% 








See Fig. 1. A is the guide, B is the correct position in line 
of bearing. B,, B, and B, are positions inside the distance and 
_ ahead of the bearing, which is all the information the officer of the 
deck is given. Each case has to be handled differently. All slow 
down but B, shears to right, B, keeps her course, B, sheers to left. 
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B,, B,; and B, are positions outside of the distance and behind 
the line of bearing and like the above, the solution differs in each 
case. All increase speed—B, sheers to right, B, keeps her course 
B, sheers to left. 

See Fig. 2. A is the guide, B is the correct position in the line 
of bearing. B, and B, are outside the distance and ahead of the 
bearing. Both sheer to the left, but B, has to speed up and B, 
slow down. 


’ 











See Fig. 3. A is the guide, B is the correct position in line of 
bearing, B,, B, are both inside the distance but B, is ahead of the 
bearing and B, behind, yet both do the same, slow down and sheer — 
to the right. 

See Fig. 4. A is the guide, B is the correct position in the line 
of bearing. The fundamental principle is to separate the distance — 
and bearing from the guide into its component parts at right 
angles (B-C) and parallel (B-D) to the course of the guide, By 
keeping the distance B-C approximately correct, then it is simply 
a question of changes of revolutions to keep position; in other 
words, first keep on the line B-D, then correct bearing by slowing ~ 
or increasing speed. 
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See Fig. 5. A is the guide, B is the correct position in the line 
of bearing. Draw a vertical line B-C on the mooring board 
through the correct position B on the line of bearing, parallel to 
the course of the guide. With the bearing and distance of the 
guide the junior officer of the deck plots the position B* and gives 
the distance B’D from the vertical line B-C. A ruler marked to 
the desired scale, in yards, simple to construct, pivoted in the 











center of the mooring board will give the position B* in a few 
seconds and the distance B,D. 

One of the things to remember is that the officer of the deck 
must not try to do all the things himself, that he is provided with 
assistants to help him produce results. 

See Fig. 6. A is the guide, B and C are the correct positions | 
in the line of bearing. Remember that in a one point bearing B, | 
a small error of bearing B', makes a big error in distance, BA, — Ce 
from the guide, when on the correct vertical line. There is great 7 
temptation when the distance decreases to sheer out from the | 
guide. A ten degree change of course and no change of speed 9 3 
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will land B, in the position B, in 44 minutes if standard speed is 
10 knots. 
If the standard speed is 20 knots it will take but 2} minutes for 
B, to reach position B, with a 10 degree change of course. 
Attention is particularly called to the fact that when near the 
correct bearing and with a large error in distance ; change in speed 











is the answer, on the 15 degree bearing, as at B,; and change in 
course for the 90 degree bearing as at C,,. 

See Fig. 7. When on the 90 degree bearing and correcting 
your distance you are warned of the danger of too great a change 
in course as you may be caught with a signal to go ships right or 
left and the signal of execution within a few seconds of the sig- 


tal being made; without giving you a chance to straighten out 


On your course and a situation as figure 7 develops. 

A is the guide and promptly puts her helm over at the hauling 
down of the signal to go ships right 90 degrees and at 15 knots 
attives at position 4, in 40 seconds. 

16 
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B has been closing in at 20 degrees change in course and reaches 
position B, before beginning to turn. . 

Not only a risk of collision between A and B but B will find 
herself very much out of position. 

See Fig. 8. An interesting study of how to change position 
B, to B, and remain on the line of bearing, AB,B,. 

Speed of guide, A, 20 knots. 

On the mooring board draw a line through the speed of the 
guide (20 knots) point parallel to the line B,B, and where it cuts 
the 19 knot curve at C gives 3 degrees, which means that B, 
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reduces speed to 19 knots and changes course to the right 3 degrees 
to keep on.the line of bearing AB,B,. 

The following table gives the change of course for different 


speeds taken from Fig. 8: 


Line cuts 19 knot circle at C gives 3 degrees change of course 

18 “ “ce “ D “ce 6% ““ ““ “ “ 
17 “ “ “ E “ 1% “ oe “ “ 
16 o “ “ F “ce 17 “ “ oe “ 
15 oe “e “ G ““ 25 “a “ “ 

(Slowest 

speed possible) 14 2/10 “ “ H “ 45 » d oe 
20 knot circle at B:s “ 90 : . + ou 





In deciding upon what change of course and consequent change 
of speed to go from one position to another, due regard must be 
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had for the distance to be gained from right or left of your present 
position. 

For example, see Fig. 8. To go from B, to B, or anywhere on 
| that line of bearing where the line parallel to the line B,B, cuts 
the speed of the guide at 4 (20 knots) gives 90 degrees, but mani- 











festly if you were to gain 100 yards to the right you would not 
attempt to turn 90 degrees and steam 20 knots but you would do 
it if you had to gain 5000 yards. 

The speed at right angles to the course of the guide is obtained 
as follows: . 
_ See Fig. 8. Take for example, you have decided to slow down 
to16 knots. You find the 16 knot circle cuts the line 4, B,, which 
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is parallel to the line B,B, through the point 4,, the speed of the 
guide, at F which gives a change of course of 17 degrees, 'Re 
solve the speed A-F parallel to the course of the guide A,, and 
at right angles to the course of the guide F-75 and the length of 
the line F-15 measured on the scale of knots gives 5 knots, which 
means that when B, slows down to 16 knots, changes course to the 
right 17 degrees, she advances parallel to the course of the guide 











A at 15 knots, and at right angles to the course of the guide § 
knots. 

If the distance B,K you have to gain to the right is 1000 yards, 
you go in the direction B,K at the speed of 5 knots, or 500 yards 
in three minutes, 1000 yards in six minutes. 

All of this information is obtained from the mooring board. 

See Fig. 9. A is the guide. Remember in changing from 4 
stern B, to a 45 degree bearing, C, the distance A-D has to be 
gained to the right but the changing from a 45 degree bearing, C, 
to a beam bearing, F, the same number of degrees as before, only. 
the distance D-E has to be gained. 
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See Fig. 10. When keeping position in line of bearing, set the 
pelorus for the correct bearing, B-30, and watch if the correct 
bearing is moving ahead or astern. If moving ahead then to bring 
the line back on the guide, slow down. 

It is important to keep to this method, as it not only tells what 
is to be done to regain position but gives an estimate of how many 
yards out of position you are. 

For example ; if the line cuts the jack staff, you know you are 
the length of the forecastle out of position, 50 yards or whatever 
the length of the forecastle may be. 

If you depend upon the actual bearing to give you the informa- 
tion to keep your position and; for example, if the correct. bear- 





ing is 30 degrees and your bearing is 27 degrees, what to do to 
change 27 degrees to 30 degrees is the problem that presents 
itself to your mind. The temptation is to reason you have to add 
to your speed to go from 27 degrees to 30 degrees and many 
experienced officers have made that mistake. 

Where does the correct line of bearing cut? Ahead of the 
guide brings the direct reasoning, slow down to bring the line back 
on the guide. 

Fig. 11, a section of the mooring board, is constructed on the 
same principle ‘as shown in Fig. 8, for every 10 degree line of 
bearing and the results tabulated. For 10 knot standard speed 
one knot maximum change in speed, 10 degree maximum change 
of course in Fig. 12. 

For 20 knot standard speed, 2 knot maximum change in speed, 
5 degree maximum change of course, in Fig. 13. 








Fic. 11. 
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The method of using Fig. 11. To go from B-r1 to B, using 
not more than 10 degree change in course with 10 knot standard 
speed. The line B-rr B if extended cuts the 10 degree radius at 
D which is on the 10 9/10 knot circle; which means for a change 
of course of 10 degrees a change of speed to 10 9/10 knots. 
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Fic. 12.—10 Knots standard speed. 1 Knot maximum change of speed. 
10° Limit change in course. 


If no more than 5 degrees change in course. The line B-11 
cuts the 5 degree radius at E on the 10 4/10 knot circle which 
means for a change of course of 5 degrees a change of speed to 
10 4/10 knots. 

To go from B to B,,, 20 knot standard speed, not more than 
10 degrees change in course. 
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The line B-B,, cuts the 18 knot circle at F on the 8 degree 
radius and the 5 degree radius at G on the 18.7 knot circle, mean- 
ing that with a change of course of 8 degrees you change your 
speed to 18 knots ; with a change in course of 5 degrees you change 
your speed to 18.7 knots. 
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Fic. 13.—20 Knots standard speed. 2 Knots maximum change of speed. 
5° Limit changes in course. 


The distance of F from the vertical line F-H at the scale of 
knots gives 2.5 knots, is the speed at right angles to the course of 
the guide. 

Figs. 12 and 13. B is your correct position in any line of beat- 
ing and taking a maximum error of 10 degree yards and every 
10 degrees on the 100 yard circle the change in speed and change 
in course with resulting time to regain correct position, B, is 
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tabulated, with the intention of impressing on you the fact that 
with 100 yards error of position how quickly your position is 
regained. 

See Fig. 14. A F is the original course. A D a change of 
course of 30 degrees. A D resolves at right angles A C to the 


F 











A 


original course. A F shows that you go to the right at one-half 
your original speed. 

This means that if your speed in the direction A F is 20 knots 
and you change your course 30 degrees you will go in the direc- 
tion A C at the rate of 10 knots. 

The Nautical Eye and Nautical Judgment must be Developed 
Through Knowledge. 
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The Old Navy 
(SEE Pace 1, WHOLE No. 215) 


Mr. M. D. Hype.—To-day the Procrepincs of January, 1921, reached me 
and my attention was immediately attracted to the frontispiece “ The 
Old Navy.” 

At once I recognized “ Old Griff,’ John T. Griffith. 

To go back of his record as there given: 

In November, 1870, I reported aboard the U. S. S. Ossippee in San 
Francisco, as a steerage officer, a midshipman. The ship was about to 
sail for a cruise in the South Pacific. 

Most of the crew had just come from the China Station and Griffith 
was one of them, was the carpenter’s mate, and I am quite sure he was 
of the China detail. 

My remembrance of him is quite distinct, though 49 years have elapsed 
since I last saw him. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man, of quiet, dignified manner and strictly 
temperance. 

He was a “ man before the mast”’ without a superior, and was held in the 
highest esteem. by all the officers and men aboard the Ossippee. 


Psychology in the Navy 
(See Pace 77, WHOLE No. 215) 


Lizut. ComMANDER K. C. McIntosH.—Some years ago the phrase 
“Scientific Management” ran through the navy like a prairie fire. It was 
on everyone’s lips, and hundreds of. officers talked glibly about it. The 
thost noticeable feature of the talk was the odd fact that no two of the 
talkers had the same definition for the phrase. It was regarded as some 
new and wonderful discovery whereby the fortunate possessor of a knowl- 
‘ edge of it could easily get nine hours work per day out of a navy yard 
mechanic or twenty-seven hours from a bluejacket. An omnivorous maga- 
zine reader could in ten minutes name the favorite magazine of any: 
enthusiastic young officer by the arguments he used about “ Scientific 
Management.” One commanding officer under whom I served at that 
time seriously stated that “Scientific management is doing everything 
yourself. Never forget that!” 

Meanwhile, the navy was putting into effect a few examples of scientific 
management—real ones; but they were not called by that name. Engineer- 
-ing and storekeeping competitions between ships demanded scientific man- 
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agement. The cost-accounting system made it possible in navy yards, 
Caustic inquiries from the Department to the commissary officers of ships 
with excessive ration cost forced their recipients to get busy and apply a 
little of it. The phrase dropped out of sight, but the idea, which as far 
as the navy is concerned was born the first time Congress cut down a 
naval estimate, remained. We have always had it, we have always used 
it to the best of our steadily increasing ability. When we lose it, we'll lose 
a war some day. In its last analysis, scientific management is merely 
making one dollar do one hundred and five cents worth of work when 
compared to the last previously spent dollar. 

The catchword of the moment is “ Psychology.” Anyone can define it 
for you. “Science of Mind”—of course. In application, however, it is 
as indefinite as “ Management” used to be; and the average man in con- 
versation or writing seems to think it something brand new and esoteric, 
something mysterious which only the gifted can use and then only after 
digging into books. The grievous difference between this fad and the 
last is that a half-dozen watchful Bureaus were ready to crack the head of 
the officer who did not apply management to the spending of government 
money. But a not-too-well informed psychology enthusiast can work 
incalculable harm to the navy in a very short time, and there is little or no 
check on him. 

There is no need to “introduce psychology into the navy” for it is 
there—has been there since the first war-galley slipped into the water and 
was conspicuous among the other tiny ships in the harbor because of her 
glittering scarlet paint and brass beak and well-fitting lug. Why is the 
salute—to impress upon the gob that the officer is a great man? No—just 
to remind him that nien who live within eighteen inches of each other for 
months at a time have got to be polite to each other. Why insist upon the 
uniform regulations? To keep the idea firmly fixed in every man’s head 
that he is one of the team and not an individual sea-rover. Why morning 
and evening colors? Not to drive home any intense regard for the par- 
ticular threads of bright bunting on the halliards, but to make every man 
on board twice a day stand still for a moment and remember the ideals of 
his Service. For that matter, why are military services the only organiza- 
tions in the world who cling fiercely and proudly to that word Service? 

The Service and particularly the Naval Service is already a mass of 
applied psychology. Where trouble develops with personnel, it will be 
found that it is nine times out of ten the result of psychology misapplied 
by some one. The word itself is of new application. The thing itself is 
as old ‘as the Service itself. “Get to know your men, young ’un,” said the 
Adjutant to Dick Cottar. “Get to know ’em and they'll follow you any- 
where.” 

When the Invincible Armada was in sight off Fastnet, there were many, 
even a majority of Englishmen who were terribly impressed by the 
psychology of that name “ Invincible.” The English crews were nervous 
and jumpy. Francis Drake never heard the word “ psychologist,” but he 
proved himself a master one. Loudly announcing that there was m0 
hurry, “Let the wind drift ‘em to loo’ard and we'll crack Don Philip's . 
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skull!” in plain sight of the town and of the quay where his liberty parties 
were hastily embarking, he played tenpins all afternoon. 

“Western Ocean Law,” so-called was based on the psychological prin- 
ciple that an officer should be able to “lick every man in his division.” In 
its new naval application of being able to show every man how to improve 
on his methods of doing his job, Western Ocean Law is one of the biggest 
helps to a happy ship we have to-day. The most of the Afterguard are 
young, or look so in these days ; and the majority of the enlisted men have 
just about had time to learn how to take pride in a well-found clothes-bag. 
The new division officer who quickly demonstrates that he is a better plug- 
man, a better water-tender, a better yeoman, a better rifle-shot, a better 
lookout, than any man in his division, has the way smooth before him. 
He may not call it Applied Psychology, but that is what it is. 

In little things, applied psychology is in everyday use in every ship’s de- 
partment which shows the slightest sign of efficiency. Captain Taylor’s 
article on Desertion is nothing more or less than a clean-cut discussion 
of psychology as it is used or abused in the navy. My article on training 
men, which appeared in the Proceepincs of February, 1919, was an at- 
tempt to briefly group a few of the outstanding psychological principles 
which every officer in my corps has to learn if he wants his semi-annual 
reports to go forward without reference to him for comment. 

Naval history is -eplete with stories of the kind of psychology which we 
need, and which, fortunately for us all, we have. “A hot place, sir; but 
mark you, I would not be elsewhere for thousands!” “Gentlemen, will it 
please you to charge?” “Keep your sword, Captain Dacres; but I'll 
trouble you for that hat!” “Damn the torpedoes!” and more recently, 
“Retire, hell! We just got here!” The “Science of Mind” resolves 
itseli for our purposes into the “ Knowledge of Men,” and I am proud 
to say that I have had the privilege of serving under some of the foremost 
naval psychologists of my day. The captain who is cheered when he 
leaves the ship, the admiral who is rowed ashore by his officers, the 
division officer to whom his men bring their personal family troubles, these 
officers are psychologists, wittingly or unwittingly. 

“Get to know your men, young ’un,” said the Adjutant. He might have 
added, “ You’ve got to—they’ll get to know you, fast enough!” And first 
of all, “Gnothi sauton.” It pays. 
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Life, regular and associate, 5653. New mem- 
Membership bers, 226. Resignations, 62. Deaths (1): Lieut.- 
Comdr. W. E. Davis, U.S. N.R. F. 


A membership campaign is being conducted, both 

Membership among officers of the regular service and of the 
Campaign Reserve Force. It is believed that all officers 
should.support the Institute by joining. Publica- 

tion costs are such that a large membership is imperative. The 
PROCEEDINGS are an excellent medium for keeping officers, and 
particularly those in an “inactive status,” in touch with naval 


affairs. 


The annual dues ($3.00) for the year 1921 are now 
Dues payable. 

Regular and associate members of the U. S. Naval 
Institute are subjected to the payment of the annual dues until the 
date of the receipt of their resignation. 


Discussion of articles published in the Pro- 
ons CEEDINGS is cordially invited. Discussions ac- 
cepted for publication are paid at one-half the 

tate for original articles, or about $2.25 a page. 


All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 

Address Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 

of CEEDINGSs are to be sent, and thus insure their receipt. 

Members Members and subscribers are urged to notify the 

Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the non-receipt 

of ProcEEDINGs, in order that tracers may be started. The issue 
iscompleted by the 15th of each month. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, post- 
Department age prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser 
through h=ving one source of supply for all books, 

should be considere*. The cost will not be greater and sometimes 
less than whe utained from dealers. 
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The Institute desires articles of interest to all branches 

Articles of the service, including the Reserve Force. Attention 

is invited to the fact that the submission of articles is not 

limited to members, and that authors receive due compensation for 
articles accepted for publication. 


The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other 

Articles than the usual number furnished, can be greatly 

reduced if the reprints are struck off while the 

article is in press. They are requested to notify the Secretary 

and Treasurer of the number of reprints desired when the article 

is submitted. Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors 
free of charge. 


Authors of articles submitted are urged to fur- 

Illustrations nish with their manuscript any illustrations they 

may have in their possession for such articles, 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 


Whole Nos. 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 144, 146, 147 and 

Notice 173 of the ProceEpINnGs are exhausted ; there are so many 

calls for single copies of these numbers that the Institute 

offers to pay for copies thereof returned in good condition at the 
rate of 75 cents per copy. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., February 15, 1921. 
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U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


1. The Annual Financial Statement for the year 1920 is sub- 
mitted herewith. 

2. Attention is respectfully invited to the following points : 

(a) The assets and liabilities shown as of January I, 1920, are 
the corrected figures as determined by the committee of the Board 
of Control which re-audited the accounts on June 15, 1920. 

(b) During the year old books, which were of doubtful sale 
value, were charged off from the inventory, reducing this account 
by about $5800. The inventory figure is now based entirely upon 


‘ live books. 


Similarly, no dues of members who are now more than two years 
in arrears, or whose addresses cannot be found, are carried under 
“Dues Receivable ” as assets to the Institute. About $6000 has 
been charged off as bad dues in this manner. The assets carried 
as of December 31, 1920 are therefore reduced to property and 
amounts due the Institute, from which the Institute has every 
tight to expect a return. 
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Audited and found correct. 
T. L. JouNnson, 
Captain, U. S. Navy. 
E. J. Kine, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, 
B. C. ALLEN, 
Commander, U. S. Navy. 
Auditing Committee. 
Approved by the Board of Control February 14, 1921 
H. K. Hewirrt, 


Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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. FRANCE 


Tue Frencn Navar YeEAr.—Waste and stagnation sum up the 1920 naval 
so far as new construction and sea training, that is to say, actual 
ichting efficiency, are concerned. Poorly-designed cargo boats and liners 
the main attention of state dockyards to the detriment of the 
navy and also of the rate payers, showing, in wasted millions, the beauty of 
istic methods and of government by the unfit. Next, a swarm of 
unmilitary avisos of 850 tons, canonniéres of 500 and 650 tons—poussiére 
navale of the worst kind, able neither to fight nor to run, the designs of 
which, hastily improvised under pressure of hostilities, ought to have been 
dropped at the Armistice if due consideration had been given to the national 
interest—have occupied, and are yet occupying in a leisurely manner most 
of our private dockyards, to the cost of over a hundred million francs, 
which, invested in bona-fide warships, would have meant substantial addi- 
tional strength. The modified t1000-ton destroyer Enseigne-Gabolde 
(Normad) is not yet completed. Progress accomplished in England, Italy, 
and America in that line of construction depreciates her value, and renders 
her to a certain extent obsolete. Ex-Boche cruisers and destroyers incorpo- 
rated in the fleet have been so badly sabotés as to represent a costly and 
doubtful acquisition. 
_ In the submarine line, the last of the Fulton class of 870-1270 tons have 
joined the flotillas after successful trials, or are undergoing their final 
tests. Several units of the Amaranthe series have been fitted as minelayers, 
while the small Creusot boats (O’Byrn, Fournier, Dupetit-Thouars) of 
the Laubeuf design are ready. The minelaying Chailley (Normand-Fenaux 
_ and Callot (Bordeaux) are approaching completion. New and 
boats were ordered a few months since at Cherbourg and Toulon. 
Much headway had been made in the creation of a bombing aerial fleet, 
whilst lack of personnel and funds, together with neglect in direction, have 
‘caused a hundred of new machines to go to waste. On the whole, when are 
considered the progress accomplished in rival navies, the Marine Francaise 
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is seen to have been retrograding in the course of the last year, especi 
remembering that deep discouragement prevails among the personnel of 
officers and non-commissioned officers; that ignorance of the lessons of 
history has made up crews with anarchistic workmen; that lack of reliable 
specialists in sufficient number (together with the amazing manning muta. 
tions that transfer officers and men from one ship to the other, every few 
weeks or every few months) baffles the efforts of patriotic commanders 
towards a resumption of bona-fide war training. 

This is a gloomy picture indeed, and verbal optimism cannot alter facts, 
The future, happily, is more promising, as 1921 is to see new construction 
and rational training in full swing. Concrete benefit is to be derived from 
the substantial work accomplished in the field of invention. Two experi- 
mental guns of 450 mil., with 1500-kilo shells, designed by General 
Charbonnier, are to be tested some eight months hence. They mark 
a new departure in several important respects, and an advance on what 
is known to have been realized in England and the States with the 
18-inch caliber. Should circumstances and the success of the experi- 
ments now being made with unsinkable hulls lead France to lay down 
her projected battleships in 1922-23, the fine 16-inch American dreadnoughts 
would be rendered well-nigh obsolete and outranged, and France would 
leap anew to the fore. Calibers will decide in artillery contests, and, with 
the coming changes in powers of offense and defense, it pays to wait; such, 
at least, is the contention of those who overlook the factor Time and take 
it for granted that no war will burst out before France is in a position to 
face it. With regard to the armament of projected light craft, it has been 
judiciously and officially recognized that henceforth the 4-inch caliber is too 
weak for destroyers, and similarly that the 5.5-inch weapon, t 
excellent, no longer meets cruiser requirements, and must be replaced 
7.6-inch and even 9.4-inch (light) guns if French croiseurs légers are to 
be a paying investment. The U. S. S. Omaha (twelve 6-inch guns), for 
instance, may be efficiently armed to fight destroyers, but they would have 
a sey poor chance against the British Raleighs (seven 7.5-inch weapons) 
that fire shells about twice as heavy, and would hopelessly outrange them, 
As speed must combine with caliber to make fighting worth, and as, on 
other hand, the Rue Royale authorities are alive to the importance of 
superior quality for the reduced fleet of the republic, the question of motors 
is being studied in close co-operation with private firms. It has been 
decided, on a request by the Commission de la Marine, to commence or order 
in 1921 no fewer than 36 submarines of 1200 and 600 tons, to be constructed 
at Toulon, Cherbourg, Rochefort, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Rouen, and La 
Seyne. For the first time the bulk of the contracts will go to private 
industry ; hence quicker delivery and better work. Mons. Landry is credt 
with the intention of utilizing the healthy spirit of emulation that pr 
among private constructors and ingénicurs de la marine. If so, a new efa 
will open for the French underwater fleet, that has had so very much to 
suffer from the glaring incompetence of the Section Technique, as well as 
from the inefficiency of state arsenals, that require several years to com- 
plete submarines of a few hundred-tons.—The Naval and Military Record, 
Jan. 12, 1921. 


Prospects tn NAvAL AviaTion.—This year is to see strides in naval flying. 
The many obstacles that lay across the route of aerial progress are being 
gradually removed; the number of young officers taking to aviation is’ 
increasing as the result of ministerial encouragements to the new braneli; 
and our leading flag officers, although themselves partial to the mighty 
armorclad, king of the ocean, no longer shut their eyes to the fact that 
superiority in the air is the one point of vantage which lies within the reach 
of France, in the present state of her finances, and that would enable her 
to fully utilize her remarkable strategic assets. There appears, up to 
present, to be a wide difference between the French and the British ways 
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of looking at the air problem, although ultimately the French organization 

come to resemble the British, the latter being better adapted to naval 
needs. Here, as in England, naval flying is realized to be yet in the experi- 
mental stage. Seaplanes are so fragile and so short-lived that it would be 
a mistake to construct, at heavy cost, too many machines of a given type, 
that would risk being obsolete in a very short time, though the advent of 
the armored all-metallic machine—and here France, being the richest alu- 
minium producer in Europe, will have a substantial advantage—will by 
degrees cause the aerial fleet to rank on the same footing with ordinary 
ships in the matter of longevity. 

Therefore the French policy aims at constituting an air wing made up of 
three successive echelons: (1) Flottilles de combat at all times ready for 
instant action in co-operation with the fleet and comprising a limited 
number of up-to-date machines of the various types manned by thoroughly 
eficient specialists; (2) flottilles de reserve, composed of commercial 
machines (and dirigibles) designed with a view to easy transformation to 
war use, and manned by naval reservists employed in the over-Channel or 
over-Mediterranean lines of aerial transportation; (3) flotilles d’entraine- 
ment et de mobilization, that will have their headquarters in St. Raphael- 
Toulon and in the other ports militaires, and would be made up of older 
machines only fit for coastal duties and also of the latest models, the whole- 
sale construction of which would start at the first threat of war, to be 
manned by the skilled personnel of the ecoles d’aviation and by the numerous 
recruits and volunteers ever in training. The latter mobilization force, 
besides being available for special missions, would be available to fill the 
gaps made by casualities in the fotilles de combat. An arrangement of this 
sort would satisfy both the interest of efficiency and of economy. Hence the 
decision of the Admiralty to eventually “ subsidize ” and, to a certain extent, 
control the Marseilles-Algiers, Marseilles-Oran, Marseilles-Tunis, Toulon- 
Corsica-Bizerta, and Bordeaux-Morocco projected passenger and goods 
ines. Aerial traffic between France and her colonies is to be the monopoly 
of French lines, and, considering the unique position of France on one side, 
and of thriving Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco on the other, Frenchmen 
are seen to have every reason to try to possess the most important aerial 
force in the Mediterranean, though Great Britain, with the London-Paris- 
Marseilles-Malta-Egypt route (which growing speed and radius of action 
will make a reality within the next few years), will be a dangerous com- 
petitor in the Mediterranean aerial rivalry. 

It may be taken for granted that true efficiency in naval aeronautics is 
to be sought in close and permanent co-operation with military and civilian 
aviation. Like the sea, the air may be said to be all one, and Minister 
Landry has rendered his country a service by throwing down the watertight 
walls which red tape had erected between the several aerial administrations. 
Thus, he has just placed at the disposal of the Sous-Secretariat de I’ Aéro- 
nautique 10 officiers de vaisseau, 12 ingénieurs de la marine and about 30 
other officials, which means that henceforth the navy is to directly benetit 

comprehensive experimental work conducted under the auspices of 

Air Ministry, which is responsible for the creation of a powerful air 
for peace and eventually for war use. To that end no less than 18s5,- 
00,000 francs is to be spent in 1921, of which 28 million francs is for sub- 
is to aerial lines, 9 million francs for the construction of four rigid 
bles, 18 million francs for dirigible ports, 24 million francs for 

ging training centers, one million francs for seaplane experiments, 

in addition to aviation credits in the Marine Budget—The Naval 


4d Military Record, Jan. 19, 1921. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


IMI STRATEGY AND A ComBINED Starr.—The debate initiated by 
Lord Haldane in the House of Lords on May 5, following on the publica- 
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tion of various letters and articles in the press, shows that public opinion 
is becoming interested in a subject which is of vital importance to the future 
of the Empire and one which has been exercising the minds of officers of 
all three services during the past two years, namely, the control of Imperial 
Strategy.* : : . 

2. At the same time, after reading recent expressions of opinion, both 
service and civilian, it is impossible to avoid feeling that the wide diversity 
of view evidenced is to some extent due to the various writers and speakers 
having in mind organizations and functions which are by no means 
identical. This view is strengthened when one observes that the organ- 
ization under discussion is indifferently referred to as an Imperial General 
Staff, a Ministry of Defence, or a combined staff, and its functions outlined 
by different speakers on the same occasion in the following terms:— 
(a) Distinguished general officers who direct and influence the activities 
of the special staffs of the forces; (b) in place of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence presided over by the Prime Minister, a Minister of Def 
supreme over all the services, directing military policy in regard to the 
future with the aid of the new Imperial General Staff; (c) an Imperial 
War Cabinet; (d) a staff to control naval, military or air operations. 

3. It seems possible, therefore, that a short discussion of the various 
principles underlying the conduct of imperial strategy and the organi- 
zations now in existence for carrying them into effect may lead to a 
clearer understanding of the changes which a large body of military opinion 
— considers necessary. ‘ 

4. First of all; what in general terms are the functions required of 
those organizations charged with the control of Imperial Strategy? 

These are as follows: 

A. In Peace—(i) To consider all world situations which may necessr 
tate the employment of armed force, to work out the strategic measures 
by which such situations can best be met and the forces required for the 
successful conduct of operations should peace strategy* fail to produce a 
favorable settlement. : 

(ii) To collect, sift, and assimilate all forms of intelligence which 
be of value in determining the direction which should be given to imperial 
policy in peace and the strategy which should be adopted in war. 

(iii) To consider and work out the organization and system of training 
of the forces of the Crown which will best meet the requirements of cam- 
paigns under the varying strategic, tactical, and climatic conditions which 
are foreseen as probable. 

(iv) To ensure that the orders of the chief, under whom the particular 
staff functions, are duly executed. 

B. In War—(i) To consider the strategy which should be adopted. 

(ii) To collect, apply, and disseminate intelligence. 

(iii) To advise the commander under whom the staff acts. 

(iv) To ensure that the orders of that commander are duly executed. 

5. We thus arrive at two distinct conclusions : 

(a) That both in peace and war the work of a staff is in the main com 
erby Th and advisory, and only in one respect executive. 


) That the problems which staffs are called upon to study vary in 4 
scale from those involving a review of the whole world to those concerned 


with one particular area only; that the forces with which they are called 
upon to deal vary from those of the Empire to those engaged in one 





*The term “Imperial Strategy ” (Imperial Defence is a misnomer) is 


used in this article in the widest sense, covering the examination in peace 9 


time of all problems which may affect the future safety of the = 
diplomatic or other peaceful action necessary to secure that safety, in 
war, the control of operations undertaken with the same end in view. 


* Peace strategy includes diplomacy, economic pressure, formation of 


alliances, etc. 
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joular theater of war; that the intelligence which they have to assimilate 
yaries from that of world-wide scope, and often only indirectly affecting 
naval or military strategy (e. g., information as to foodstuffs, raw materials, 
merchant shipping), to the local information required by a commander in 
a particular campaign. - Speaking generally, however, the above duties 
into four categories: 
(i) Those concerned with the security of the Empire and with the 
forces of the Crown as a whole. 
(ii) Those dealing with the combined action of the navy, army and air 
force of the United Kingdom. e 
(iii) Those concerned with the organization, training, etc., of one service 


(iv) Those concerned with the conduct of operations at sea, on land, 
or in the air, where the action of one service alone is involved. 

Although these four categories will often overlap, none the less it 
seems clear that their characteristics are sufficiently distinct to necessitate 
the existence of separate bodies, each suitably organized to carry out 
its partitular task. 

6. ing now ascertained the principles in relation to imperial strategy 
to which effect has to be given, let us next consider the bodies which exist 
to-day for that purpose and the extent to which they fulfil their réle. 

There are today: 

4 The Committee of Imperial Defence. 

(ui) The departmental staffs of the Admiralty, War Office and Air 


(iii) In war, the staffs of commanders-in-chief at sea, in the field, and 

in the air. 

7. The Committee of Imperial Defence is presided over by the Prime 
Minister; and consists of such statesmen as he may call in to discuss any 
subject under consideration. Members of Dominion Governments when 
in England may also attend its meetings. It possesses a small secretariat 
charged with the duty of collecting information and securing continuity of 
policy. The committee meets at varying intervals, but works mainly 
through sub-committees. To its meetings, or those of its sub-committees, 
are summoned the heads of the fighting forces in the Admiralty, War Office 
or Air Ministry, when matters affecting their departments are under 

on. 
The committee is thus essentially political, altering its composition with 
ge of government, hearing expert witnesses, but allowing them 


3 


‘M0 opportunity of influencing decisions by the recording of their vote. 


Valuable as has been the work done by the committee it suffers. from 
inherent defects. 


(i) Its president and members are men already overburdened with duties 
state. 


(ii) Its meetings are only held at comparatively rare intervals, and 
m for the discussion of a particular question only. In the intervals 
its meetings, continuity of policy is only secured by the secretariat, 
which has neither authority to act on its own initiative, nor would be 
a suitable body to which to entrust any power of decision. Consequently, 
‘is a lack of continuous effort, an absence of long thought out and 
tured policy, and questions often reach an acute stage before they 
ith; with the result that hasty decisions, not always perhaps 
would have been arrived at after fuller consideration, are 
ora decision is delayed in a matter in which early action is of 
01 until the question at issue shall have been threshed out. 
iii) Expert opinions laid before the committee—which, again, be it 
1s composed of politicians—are generally based on a purely depart- 
view of the situation ; that is to say, the soldier expresses the military 
the Sailor the naval one, and so on. It is then left toa purely civilian 
to decide what weight should be attached to the technical objections 
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raised by naval experts to the proposals put forward by the mili 
authorities and vice versa, to consider the merits and demerits of alternative 
schemes in the face of these objections, and, finally, to take decisions of the 
greatest moment and often involving the overruling of the views held: 
one or other of the service experts. How: grave may be the results whj 
will follow on such a decision the report of the Dardanelles Commission 
illustrates. 

The responsibility of deciding between the views of service ex is 
one which should never be thrown on any body of statesmen if it ¢an 
possibly be ayoided, and with a sound staff organization the occasions 
when it cannot be avoided should be extremely rare. 

(iv) Proposals laid before the Cabinet are rarely, if ever, thoroughly 
threshed out in detail jointly by navy, army, air force and other depart- 
ments involved (ce. g., Ministries of Shipping, Transport) before they are 
brought forward for decision, or if so considered, then only by committees 
or conferences summoned ad hoc, composed of men who perhaps meet 
for the first time, or who at best do not know each other i { 
and who consequently are inclined in practice, perhaps insensibly, to 
take up a defensive attitude in favor of the proposals put forward by their 
own departments, and to underrate the objections raised on the part of the 
other services. >, 

(v) The Committee of Imperial Defence is not truly Imperial, since 
members of Dominion Governments are rarely available to take their 
places at its meetings, and there are no Dominion officers of sufficient 
standing permanently located in this country to represent the views of 
their government. - 

8. Departmental staffs of the Admiralty, War Office and Air Mimistry 
deal with plans, intelligence, organization and training almost entirely from 
the point of view of their own service. As a result, insufficient regard is 
paid, in considering these problems, to the capabilities and limitations of 
other services, and insufficient weight is given to such factors as transporta- 
tion and the like which have a very real bearing on these matters; there is 
much overlapping in the matter of intelligence, for each department is 
served by its own intelligence service, although the bulk of the informa- 
tion collected is of common use and only a small portion of value 
to one particular service alone; the system of organization and training 
of any particular service, with which are so intimately bound up it 
limitations and capabilities, are little understood by the other ‘services; 
personal contact is lacking, and that co-operation which is induced onh 


by intimate knowledge of each other’s habits, methods and personality is” 


consequently absent. Be. 
9. In war at sea, on land or in the air, we have the naval, military or 
air staffs of commanders-in-chief as the case may be. 


Although such staffs serve their purpose when operations are of a : 
ey naval or military nature, it is when we come to consider operations — 
i 


in which two or more services are acting in combination that we find 
the situation unsatisfactory. Each staff works separately under its Own 
commander. A hard and fast division of duties, rigid demarcation of 
spheres of action (¢. g., high-water mark in the case of landing operations) 
and the iike have to be enforced, not because they best suit a p 


situation, but because the two staffs do not work as one staff, do mot Use — 


the same terms, are not accustomed to see things with the same eye= 
because, in short, they can, with the best will in the world, only co-operate 
by rule of thumb, by the letter of the law. How real is this rigidity and how 
vitally it may affect the success of combined operations is well known to 
all who have taken part in such operations either in peace or war. 

10. Reverting then to paragraph 5, we find that there are now in existent® 
bodies which in greater or lesser degree deal with: i 
(i) Imperial strategy; but only in a limited degree. 

(iti) The organization and training of each service individually. 
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. (iv) The operations of naval, military, or air forces acting alone; but 
none to meet the requirements of (ii) combined operations. 
- yt. What, then, are the changes in organization which are necessary to 
secure the successful execution of the four categories of staff duties 
mentioned above? 
All such changes in organization must be based on four axioms: 
(i) That the making of war is as much an act of government as the 
of peace strategy. 
_ (ii) That, having regard to the geographical conformation of the British 
mpire, every operation of war viewed in its broadest aspects must be a 
¢ ed operation. 
, ‘That our strategy must be imperial. 
a ) ‘fen to ensure successful staff work, full value must be assigned to 
‘personal equation. 
“2. Let us now apply these axioms. . 
{i) Since the policy of peace and war is an act of government, its 
control must be in the hands of statesmen and not of sailors, soldiers, or 
airmen as such. So far a Cabinet Committee meets requirements. On 
the other hand, statesmen before making decisions must have at their 
*disposal the best expert opinion available. It is in this respect that the 
eflect of axiom (ii) that every operation of war in its broadest aspect 
ig a combined one at once makes itself felt. 
pa Assuming for the moment air force co-operation with both navy 
‘army to be a matter of course, it is clear that the degree of combination 
between these two latter services will vary in every individual situation. 
In one case the army may require the navy’s co-operation only indirectly 
in matters of transportation, maintenance of sea communications, keeping 
open trade routes and the like; in another, as in the Dardanelles campaign. 
it may require the very closest tactical support; while at the other extreme 
in @ campaign where the main objectives are naval it is the navy which 
would require the co-operation of the army in seizing and holding advanced 
», srencwegartl for the successful prosecution of maritime operations. 
‘Whatever form, however, this co-operation may take under varying 
conditions, the main point to note is that in every case naval and military 
ts must be to some extent antagonistic. It is no use a soldier 
_ Selecting a theater of war in which to operate if the navy cannot transport 
the Mecessary forces thither in safety nor maintain sea communications 
open. it is equally useless for a sailor to insist on landing military forces 
at a spot which is ideal for the purpose if military operations cannot 
d thence. In short, the strategy of combined operations is 
one of the rare instances where compromise is, generally speaking, not 
Only Necessary but desirable. It therefore come to this: In order that 
‘ may be enabled to adopt the wisest imperial policy in peace and 
ne soundest line of strategy in war, they must receive expert advice 
mdered, not by departmental heads of the services and based on the 
rements of the service which they represent, but by a single mouth- 
and based on the mature consideration of the best brains of all three 
working in conjunction. Whether this mouthpiece be a minister 
lence, the chief of a combined general staff, or a written memo- 
jointly drawn up by the chief representatives of each service on 
lat combined General Staff, is a matter of secondary importance. The 
'point is that the advice tendered should be the outcome of combined 
, that alternative proposals put forward should represent the 
and disadvantages of each from the point of view of all three 
v and not, as is apt to be the case at present, take the form of one 
} favored by the navy because it provides conditions ideal for 
Naval operations, and another adopted by the army because it best fulfils 
itary requirements. In short, no proposal considered impracticable by 
one or other service should be put forward to the government as a sug- 
sested basis for combined operations, but only those which all three are 
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prepared to accept as feasible. It then only remains for the cabinet. to. 
adopt that which, when regarded from a wider viewpoint than that bounded 
by the horizon of naval or military advantages and disadvantages, appears 
most likely to ensure the successful prosecution of imperial strategy, 

In this respect there is no room for doubt that our organization 6f 
to-day completely fails to carry out its rdle. 

(iii) Strategy must be imperial; therefore the General Staff which js 
to advise in regard to it must be imperial; it has to deal with problems 
affecting the Empire as a whole, therefore it must consider the forces of 
the Empire as a whole. Here at once arises a difficulty. The Dominions 
reserve, and always will reserve, to themselves the right to dispose of 
their forces in, peace and to organize them primarily for local defence; 
even in war their employment for imperial purposes can only be reckoned 
on subject to the consent of the Dominion Government given when the 
emergency, arises, a consent which, fortunately for the Empire, is neyer 
likely to be withheld if the cause be a just one. ' 

Since therefore responsible Ministers of the Dominions cannot 
the necessary time regularly to attend meetings of the Cabinet-or 
mittee of Imperial Defence, but can only be present on rare , ions - 
to discuss matter of first importance, and usually when these have sem 
an acute stage, it is all the more necessary that their views, shouldbe, con- 
tinuously represented and problems affecting thent considered by repre- 
sentatives on an Imperial General Staff.in whom they have. con 
for only if the Dominions are so represented, only if they feel 
that their side of the picture has been made perfectly clear by men. who 
know the situation thoroughly, only then will they be willing to accept 
a policy based on the recommendations of that staff. At present Dominion 
problems are worked out at home by British officers, or in the Dominions 
by Dominion officers, without the possibility of close personal touch, and 
with the meager assistance afforded by official correspondence .as the 
sole method of securing co-operation. As a result, Dominion Governments 
are inclined to view any policy proposed from England with sus 
and to prefer proposals put forward locally as more likely to f the 
requirements of their country, though perhaps far less satisfactory when 
regarded from the point of view of the Empire as a whole. fey 

(iv) Successful combination depends on due recognition of the impor- 
tance of personality. It is perhaps little realized by the general public 
large a factor in staff work the personal equation plays. Yet there is no 
more noticeable feature, both in peace and war, than the increase @ 
efficiency attained by a staff when the individual members have worked 
together for some time, have learned each other’s idiosyncracies and 
habits and have begun to work, not as individuals, but as a team. 
of the different services working in combination is exactly 
Each has its own habits and methods of doing things, each has ‘its.own 
language, each at first looks on the other with suspicion. Only, .there- 
fore, by continuous personal contact can that close co-operation between 
individuals and between the services be attained which is the essence 
of success in the consideration of problems of combined strategy or the 
conduct of combined operations of war. Interdepartmental committees; 7 
conferences and similar fortuitous meetings for the discussion.of a § 
particular question can never produce sufficiently close unity of a 
Members of these committees, etc., meet as representatives ‘off 
departments to urge the views of those departments, and not as indiy 
striving towards a common. goal. The Plans Department of the. A 
and the Operations Directorate of the War Office may consult each other 
officially a hundred times in regard to a problem, may hold -conf 










and appoint committees, but the results achieved under such conditions | 
never approach in value those which would follow in a far shofter.space 
of time on the labors of three or four men who had worked together 4 
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zeviously-and knew each other well. In short, in combined staff work, 
and no less in imperial staff work, the personal equation is everything. 
13. Finally; what definite conclusions can be drawn from the above 


(i) The direction of imperial strategy demands: re 

(a) A body of statesmen with whom must rest the final decision as 
to the » ase to be adopted. The more imperial the composition of this 
body, the more universally will its decisions be accepted throughout the 
. Whether such an end be attained by the creation of an Imperial 
Council: in England, by following Mr. Watt’s suggestion “that Great 
Dominions would do well to keep responsible Ministers at the seat of 
Empire Government,” or by other means which have been suggested, is 
beyond the scope of this article to discuss. What we must aim at is an 
i measure of imperial control in matters affecting the Empire. 
-(b) Im place of the secretariat of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
an expert body, comprising the best brains to be found in the forces of 
the Crown; a body which has learned to work as a team; a body which 
will continuously and systematically contemplate the world situation as 
it affects the well-being of the Empire, and which by “thinking ahead” 
will be prepared at any time to tender the combined opinion of the three 
services as to the best method of dealing with situations which arise or 
are foreseen as likely to arise; a body which in war shall supply the 
Cabinet with the best advice obtainable as to the strategy of combined 
ions, taking into account the requirements and limitations of all 
Be ceesices: a body which shall secure co-ordination in the conduct of 

all such operations ; a body which shall speak “ with one set of lips.” 
(ii) Combined operations of the three services require a combined 
staff to secure their successful development. This does not mean that the 
naval commander-in-chief should serve under the military or air force 
commander-in-chief, or vice versa. Each has his own sphere of command, 
each has his own réle to carry out. What it does mean is that the staff 
duties of the three services, which in such operations are interwoven to 
an extent perhaps little realized, must be carried out by men who know 
each other personally, who understand the habits, ideas and language of 
the sister services intimately, and who consequently work towards a 
common goal as a team, but each keeping his own place jn the field, without 
friction‘or misunderstanding. Only if such a system be introduced can that 
oA which has so much hampered combined operations in the past 


(iii) The organization, training and equipping of the three services in 
‘a way as will best fit them to carry out the policy of the government 

are the functions of the staffs of those services. No comment on this con- 
clusion would appear to be necessary other than to say that in such matters 
an. organization, system of training and method of equipping 
be aimed at, were it not for the fear expressed by naval writers 
lat the existence of an Imperial General Staff would interfere with the 
control of the Admiralty over naval forces in these matters. Such a 
fear is groundless. The function of the Imperial General Staff is to advise 
the. ent as to the policy which will best meet the requirements 
of ‘Empire. The function of departmental staffs is to train, organize 
and equip their respective services to fulfil these requirements. The 
division of duties is clear cut and well defined, and there should be no cause 

ng or mutual interference. 

(iv) We have to consider the executive functions of the staff in war. 
It is this aspect of the Imperial General Staff which the navy views with 
the greatest suspicion. This suspicion appears to be based on the fact that 
the Admiralty, unlike the War Office or Air Ministry, actually controls 
operations of war. The centralization of command in the navy, made 
possible by the advent of wireless telegraphy, allows the Admiralty to 
act' the part of “Supreme Command” in regard to naval forces. The 
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War Office, on the other hand, owing to the different conditions whieh 
prevail in land warfare, can never interfere with the discretion of g 
commander-in-chief in a theater of war beyond laying down the general. 
policy to be adopted. In short, the difference is this: The A 

in certain cases exercises executive command, War Office and Air Ministry 
do not. None the less the dread of interference by the Imperial General 
Staff with the executive control of the Admiralty over fleets at sea is 
baseless. The functions of the Imperial General Staff would in no case 
extend to the issue of executive orders to the fleet or, for the matter of 
that, to land forces. Does any advocate of the Imperial General Staf 
contemplate the issue by that staff of orders to the commander-in-chief 
of the fleets in home waters to move out to attack the enemy fleet at 
a certain hour, or to a commander-in-chief in a theater of war to attack 
the enemy on a certain day on such and such a front? I trust not. 
No, its executive functions would be limited to the issue of “ directives 
générales” (to use a French expression which is exactly opposite but 
has no parallel in our vocabulary) laying down the general objective 
of the combined operation and the measures necessary to secure co-opera- 
tion between the three services. It would then rest with the departments 
concerned to decide upon the actual forces to be employed, and finally 
with the combined staff of the naval, military and air force commanders to 
carry out the detailed arrangements for the operation. 

Under such conditions there would be no risk of interference by the 
Imperial General Staff with the executive control of the Admiralty in 
combined operations, and still less in operations in which the navy was 
alone concerned. 

14. Such, then, in outline are the principles underlying the direction of 
imperial strategy, the organizations existing at the present time to carry 
them into effect, and the main alterations which appear necessary to provide 
for the security of our Empire in the days which lie ahead. 

To-day we stand on the threshold of a new world wherein the old order 
changeth, giving place to new; well-known landmarks of the past 
disappeared and new and as yet ‘unrecognized ones are looming through 
mist ahead. To-day, therefore, it behooves us to break down all eal 
interests, to cast aside all shibboleths and look reality in the face. What 
is our common aim? There can be but one answer—security of Empirs 
What matter then if Admiralty be degraded or other departments shorm 
of some of their present power? Surely no matter at all if thereby we 
save the state. ‘What, after all, are Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry 
but a name, a sentiment? Transfer the best of the brain power which these 
departments now absorb to an Imperial General Staff where each service 
is still master in its own house, but all three work together in unison for 
the common cause, and what does any one of the three lose? 

The prestige of Admiralty, War Office or Air Ministry is unimpaired; 
is merely transferred to another sphere—Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, November, 1920. , 





Tse ApMIRALTY AND ResearcH.—It has in the past been a matter for 
reproach that the military services showed themselves slow to appreciate 
the great potential value of research, and of the economy which must 
eventually result from the expenditure of a reasonable sum on 4 
investigation. There can be no doubt of the value of research when well — 
directed, since we have before us, as instances, the completely equipped: 
well- staffed laboratories of many American engineering, scientific and 
industrial firms, whose experience is that the results of one i 
discovery are capable of defraying the whole cost of the research es 
ment for many years. Appreciating this fact, the Board of Bere 
decided, many months ago, that a tesearch department was a necessaty — 
part of the scientific organization of the Admiralty, and doce s 
establish it near the National Physical Laboratory. In this new building, — 
which, it is hoped, will be completed and occupied by the spring of next 
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year—1921—will be concentrated a large proportion of the scientific 
research on physical subjects, which has to be undertaken in order that the 
‘Jucidation of the problems which are confronting the navy may be con- 
‘aued, and in order that Great Britain may not lag behind other countries 
es application of the latest scientific discoveries to the needs of defence. 
The work will be under the immediate direction of Mr. F. E. Smith, F.R.S., 
whose appointment as director of scientific research. to the Admiralty 


s recently been announced. Ast 
ie appointment, it is to be noted, does not affect the organization or 
conduct of existing naval experimental stations, but rather supplements 
them, for it is admitted that departmental experts, though often having 
many s of specialized training and experience behind them, are not 
in the best position to realize and adapt to their own needs the valuable 

scoveries which are being made in the various branches of science.. One 
of the duties of the director of scientific research is to ensure that all 

V t work proceeds in full knowledge of the latest scientific dis- 
coveries, for, however academic a piece of research may seem, it is certain 
that, sooner or later, practical and useful application: will be found for it. 
e director of scientific research is in constant touch with. scientific 
ork and workers of all kinds, whose researches have a bearing on subjects 

"ich are of naval interest, and it is in order that special problems of naval 
importance, but which are otherwise of limited usefulness, may receive 
immediate attention, that the research laboratory is being constructed. 
Caacerning the nature of the work which is to be carried out at Teddington, 
we are unfortunately unable to say much. It may, however, be stated that, 

h many of the investigations are secret, yet the results. of. others, 
such as those relating to acoustic signalling and leader gear, are even 
now being published, so that the benefits which research in those directions 
is bringing to the seaman may be more fully appreciated. It may not be 
generally known that an apparatus is already approaching the trial stage, 

when perfected, will give on a dial continuous indications of the 
of water beneath a ship, whether she is in motion or at rest. Those 
» know the labor, inaccuracy and delay which were inseparable from 
bold systems of wire sounding will understand what an enormous advance 
‘achievement represents. One of the chief reasons among the many 
ch led to the adoption of the Teddington site for the new laboratory 
‘its central position with regard to important centers of research and 
thought, its closeness to the National Physical Laboratory and to 
ie Headquarters of the director of scientific research at the Admiralty. 
ny war, a different policy was followed, and research stations were 
often hidden away in obscure and distant corners of the country, where 
eir work might be carried on with the least fear of interference or obser- 
ic Though Teddington is not:on the sea coast, there need, we are 
assured, be no fear that its work will drift away from the requirements of 
tegt or that the thoughts of the workers will not be fully in tune with 
of the sailor. Arrangements, we are glad to know, are being made 
a constant pa gs of information will be kept up between the 
naval experimental establishments at Portsmouth and elsewhere, 
and the director of scientific research and his staff, while naval officers 
€ to be given opportunities for visiting the laboratory and seeing how 
€ way is there being prepared for them in advance. Furthermore, it is 
€ admirable intention to allow civilian scientists, who have perfected 
ces as far as possible in the laboratories, to visit naval ports and go to 
eet to supervise the initial trials of the devices which are the result 
orts. 
elligent observation of the papers and of the variety of the opinions 
which have been evoked by the publication of the Jutland reports, can only 
ad to one feeling, and that is one of uncertainty as to what the future 
bis tor naval power. Capital ship or submarine? Gun or torpedo? No 
tan tell; but all who think will agree that we cannot longer rest secure 
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in our islands, relying only on the natural qualities of our seamen and our 
ships to protect us. It is our clear duty to help them by all those means 
that scientific knowledge alone can offer, and to give such facilities for 
research that we may be found ready and prepared for any of the great 
changes which to-day or to-morrow may bring forth—The Engineer, 
Dec. 31, 1920. : 


Ture Navat Enguiry.—By a Sea Officer—A correspondent of the D 
Chronicle, which is usually regarded as a government organ, spill 
last week, in an article on the work of the sub-committee which is investj- — 
gating the proposed naval program, that if the report were adverse to the 
Admiralty proposals it would compromise the position of Lord Beatty as 
First Sea Lord and might result in his departure from office. era 
highly important questions are raised by this suggestion, and it is as well 
to’ consider for a moment how the position stands. Haak 
In the first place, the sub-committee is not sitting in judgment upon 
naval proposals. According to the announcement of Mr. Chamberlata he 
it was appointed, the sub-committee is undertaking an investigation ints 
the whole question of naval strength as affected by the latest developments 
of warfare. It has to decide, in effect, whether it is still necessary or expedi- 
ent for this country to maintain its supremacy on the seas, or a position of 
equality with the next strongest sea power, or to be content with supremacy 
in Europe. Manifestly other factors than naval arise in the consideration 
of such a problem, and, this being so, it is difficult to see how a decision cat 
affect the position of the government’s naval advisers. The respons j 
is with the cabinet, and if their decision is based chiefly, or even Of 
partly, on considerations other than naval, it can scarcély be influenced by 
anything or anybody within the naval sphere. It would be totally diffe: 
if only naval policy were involved, because in that case rejection of 
Admiralty recommendations would be tantamount to a want of confidence 
in the Board. 
It is a well-accepted principle in regard to such matters that it is th 
function of the statesman to define the end and of the specialist to devise 
the means. If, therefore, the sub-committee—three out of the four 
working members on which are Cabinet Ministers, for Mr. Churchill 
taking no part and Mr. Long appears to be too unwell to attend—recom 
mend, and the cabinet concur, that it is no longer necessary for the country 
to be prepared to defend its coasts and commerce and maritime commum 
cations against all comers, then the responsibility of the Admiralty ceases 
in that respect. The late Sir Geoffrey Hornby, whose dictum every nava 
officer holds in respect, once put the matter very plainly, when he said tha 
if asked to defend the Channel he would state what he required in the way 
of ships and men, because that was his business. If the government Sa 
the cost was too much, or decided for other reasons not to proceed with 
the defence, that was their business, and he had no ground for complaint 
But if the government said he asked for too many ships and men to defend ~ 
the channel he would be justified in refusing to proceed, for the strengit ~ 
ot his force for a given task was solely his business, and the governmen 
knew nothing about it. The same rule applies to-day. 3 
Another phase of the matter altogether concerns the wisdom of puttt 
before the Committee of Imperial Defence a question which, while larg 
financial and political, also concerns such a technical matter as ship desigi 
Mr. Balfour, than whom there is no higher authority on the committe 
genesis and furictions, said in 1905 that it would be in the highest d 
inexpedient if it attempted to deal with matters which were strictly depaf 
mental he added: val 
“Tf the committee were to be treated as a Court of Appeal . . . . agaist 
the decisions come to in their own departments, either by the First Lo r 
of the Admiralty or the Secretary of War, in the first place the committee 
would be hopelessly overburdened, and, in the second place, the efhen 
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of the departments which it attempted thus to supervise would be destroyed, 
the responsibility of the Ministers at the head of them would be abso- 
ely shattered.” 

~ Curiously enough, in what now seems prophetic vein, Mr. Balfour said: 
~*Tt is not for us to advise, much less to determine, what type of battle- 
ship, armored cruiser, or field gun should be adopted, or what military 
ganization or naval distribution should be accepted by the government, 
by the House, and by the country.” Mr. Balfour made the important quali- 
fication that where problems concerned neither army nor navy alone, but 
both jointly, a solution might be undertaken by the committee, as, for 
instance; in regard to the defence of ports by submarine mines. The army 
authorities favored these, the navy held the contrary view, and the com- 
mittee agreed with the latter, but this decision did not lead to the resignation 
of the army board. The question now before the committee is admittedly 
ental, and affects all three arms, as well as having financial 
escent aspects of the utmost importance just now. There.is no 
reason, efore, why the Admiralty should feel aggrieved if the decision 
is not éxactly that which they would in other circumstances have wished 
for. Lord Béatty and his colleagues will have done their duty in bringing 
the matter forward and having it thoroughly thrashed out—The Army and 

Navy Gazette, Jan. 20, 1921. 






Navat Experiments.—In view of the very great and general interest 
being taken at the moment in naval matters, we think it well to refer again 
es which is absorbing the minds of naval architécts, engineers and 
others in most of the important countries of the world. Popular attention 
has been stimulated as much by the sharp differences of opinion that have 
been forcibly expressed as by the financial issues involved. The naval 
lessons Of the Great War were of very considerable magnitude, but it must 
definitely be remembered that these lessons were very far from being so 
complete'as to give rigid solutions to questions concerning the future results 
of combats between all the probable combinations of fighting forces at sea. 

‘TInorder clearly to gain a perspective view into the future, not only should 
the lessons of recent naval actions be considered, but, due attention must 
be paid to the present position of the science and art of naval warfare, 

| is considerably in advance of that exemplified by the fighting 
achines involved in the Battle of Jutland. Subsequent construction has 
ne by the experience there gained. 
_ If, then, the present actual position be taken, the answer is probably 
rect that a battleship can be constructed which, when finished, will be 
le to withstand, with reasonable chances of successful issue, any attack 
hat could be made upon it on the sea, from under the water or from the air, 
ising the known and proved methods of offence and defence available to- 
day. But what are the future potentialities of the battleship, of submarines 
and of aircraft? The first is highly developed and the increase of offensive 
ind defensive powers which it can hope to attain in the near future, even 
in the forecasts of the most expert minds, is somewhat limited, whereas, 
with under-water and aircraft the potentialities are undoubtedly much 
eater. Progress through evolution and invention must in the natural 
order of things be relatively rapid in these new fields of engineering 
or, which are only as yet in their earliest infancy. 
problems, therefore, now before the Committee of Defence appointed 
rnment resolve themselves into firstly, a study of the inter- 
Mational situation to ascertain whether machinery for naval defence in 
d to, or in advance of, our abe forces is called for, and if so, 
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pinged to determine what steps should be taken towards such improve- 
OF augmentation, and to formulate the extent of the additional pro- 
Visions Of defence deemed necessary. It may, of course, be assumed that 
some scheme will be formulated, but it is hoped that it will not be found 
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necessary to initiate such measures as would be burdensome to the country 
in its present financial position. a 
There are, then, defensive and offensive weapons to be considered. The 
whole history to date of naval warfare and the development of its machinery 
resolves itself primarily into a continuous struggle between the 
power of the shell and the resisting power of armor, with the balance 
sometimes in favor of the one and sometimes showing the other to advane 
tage. To-day the contending forces are many times multiplied in number 
and are of a diverse character. The advances in the power of explosives 
have been rapid, and the limiting conditions have changed. It is's 
that while the records of the war are complete and are most inf a 
they require substantial:confirmation and further expansion by a serieg 
carefully-conducted experiments and trials on a scale sufficiently: large to 
ensure definite results, whether positive or negative. a 
Many torpedoes in the war missed their mark, because of having. insuffi. 
cient speed to prevent the enemy from maneuvering out of the line of 
attack.- To what extent can this speed be increased and the striking power 
of the torpedo intensified? What is the accuracy of fire with aerial torpe- 
does from the air? If it is of a high order, how can battleships or purely 
surface ships be adequately protected against damage to the vital 
through the easy access by way of funnels and uptakes? Must not 
design of the means of emitting the waste gases from large surface fight- 
ing ships be entirely re-designed in view of the possibility of successful 
surprise attack from the air? ; 
Aircraft.as a defence against air attack form a known quantity, Can 
means be devised: whereby a capital ship can use them, as a weapon, $0 
that they can return to their floating base and land there without mecessi- 
tating the stopping of the ship to pick them up from the water? oihts 
There is no type of war vessel so limited in power and size as.the sub- 
marine. This statement is. made quite apart from considerations of t 
necessity for certain types to operate in shallow water. High. surfa 
speed can be gained at the expense of submerged power, and convw 
In the case of the famous British K boats a surface speed equal to th 
of the battle fleet they were accompanying, was achieved, but when 
battle ground is reached such craft require to submerge for safety, be 
much slower than destroyers and more vulnerable in consequence, T 
time for accomplishing the dividing operation is to some extent pre 
tional to the displacement and surface speed, and so constitutes a wee 
in the case of these large and fast craft. The submerged speed is. 
fraction of that of the fleet, and therefore such submarines would: 
practice probably be constrained to fall out of the main action. Moreow 
the depth charge is a very powerful weapon against ubmarines. aie : 
difficulty of the low submerged speed of submarines having a high speed on 
the surface would, if surmounted, give to this type of craft a very much 
greater importance than it has to-day, and resolves itself again. into the 
necessity for research in the great field of prime movers. gee 
Unquestionably the Diesel engine possesses many great advantages m 
principle when considered for the propulsion of war craft. These, have 
been, if anything, over emphasized in the past, yet, progress is steadi 
being made, and the latest news that successful trials on shore have been 
carried out abroad, with a six-cylinder submarine engine developing some — 
400 brake horsepower per cylinder on a total weight of 44 _——— 4 
t 








brake horsepower, marks an advance on the best results in the past. 
large German engines, it will be remembered, only developed 3001 
horsepower per cylinder as a maximum on a considerably greater we 
than that just quoted. The longed-for internal-combustion turbine may 
possibly appear on the horizon. News from Germany shows that this § 
of machine is being investigated there. The very nature of this proble 
however, suggests that its solution will come in two stages, the first pine 4 

of the enunciation of some new principle of heat utilization and the 4: 
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‘the invention of means and the discovery of materials which will enable 
principle to be put into successful operation. There may be much lapse 
; time Rehween the accomplishment of these two suppositious stages, 
yet this issue cannot be overlooked. In any case these reports emphasize 
the necessity for considering seriously the many problems which arise, 
bearing in mind the rapidity with which we are moving in these new fields 
of engineering development. f 
Considering even the type of marine machinery best suited at present 
for high power production on a limited weight there are still many links in 
chain, from fuel combustion to power output at the propeller, upon 
which little improvement has been made for some years. Are these in- 
inable of advancement if subjected to the searching and analytical light 
“modern scientific methods? 

_The navy in the past has relied chiefly upon private enterprise to carry 
out the paseo experiments in prime movers, and this system has worked 
well. It must, however, be supplemented to-day by Admiralty-conducted 
experiments. The reasons calling for a change in procedure are the altered 
conditions which operate at the present time, as has been pointed out by 
Sir George G. Goodwin in the chapter contributed by him to the last issue 
of Brassey's Naval Shipping Annual. 

It must be recorded that a certain amount of work has been done in this 
direction in the past, and is still being pursued, notably at the Admiralty 
gineering Laboratory. Much more, in our opinion, is, however, required. 
, to give a more definite aim to such work, in the light of all the 
in science made to date, and, secondly, to enable the lines. of vk 

i to be more swiftly and rigorously pursued. 
any such advances as would no doubt be made, in the direction of the 
of knowledge of scientific facts, or in the happy event of inven- 
tion and discovery crowning such research, would have a bearing, remote 
may be in some cases, on the trend of commercial operations. This has 
been so often the case in the past, as, for instance, with watertube boilers, 
schanical gearing, thrust blocks, etc., that it is quite unlikely that naval 
ineering will now branch off into an entirely different channel from 
ths which mercantile marine engineering must follow. . Thus the 
dded advantage of commercial gain may legitimately be put. forward as 
an additional and strong plea for a generous consideration of the proposed 
line of action of naval experiment and research.—Engineering, Jan. 21, 1921. 


me. N SuHrppinc.—If sea interests are accepted as furnishing the 
chief reason for naval power there would be no difficulty in proving 
iritain’s need of an overwhelming navy. According to the latest issue of 
Lloyd's Register, the mercantile tonnage under construction in the United 
x at the end of last year was 3,708,916 tons, or rather more than 

li the total figure for the whole world. We have caught up with and 
passed the United States, and it does not look as though that country will 
regain the temporary lead which her great shipbuilding spurt won for 
ing the war. There has been, in fact, a very substantial decrease in 
the output of American tonnage since the close of 1918, the reduction 
amounting to nearly 70 per cent, while at the same time a large part of the 
















_ American merchant fleet has been laid up. Only last week the United 


ts Shipping Board announced its intention to withdraw from ‘service 
lay up an additional thirty ships, representing 180,000 tons gross. 
What with high wayes, colossal running expenses, and falling freights, 
ipowners across the Atlantic find it increasingly difficult to carry on, and 
bright dreams of an American sea-carrying monopoly have long since 
ied away. If the process of shrinkage continues at the present rate the 
led States may find itself some years hence in the anomalous position of 
ing the world’s largest navy side by side with a mercantile marine of 
ignifeant dimensions. The British nation may justly feel gratified at 
} reestablished its former shipping supremacy, but it is to be feared 
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that the decline in American tonnage power will coincide with a German 
revival in the same direction, a change by no means to our ad ¢ 
Not much has been heard of late about the German-American shipping ail 
ance concluded at the instance of Admiral Benson on the one hand and the 
directors of the Hamburg-Amerika Line on the other. This compact does 
not seem to be altogether popular in the United States, many shipowners 
declaring that the Shipping Board has gratuitously subsidized America’s 
most formidable rival—The Army and Navy Record, Jan. 26, 1921. 


Suippine Sratistics.—The various shipbuilding companies have issued 
their —e statistics for the year, and they form interesting reading. 
Although many factors have militated against a big output, yet the av 
has been well maintained, and on the Tyne a substantial increase is shown 
over the figures of last year. The total output on the Tyne is 349,266 tons, 
compared with 274,649 in 1919, and 357,360 in 1914. Messrs. Swan, Hiinter 
and Wigham Richardson head the list with 79,630 tons, os with 
62,020 in 1919, anid are followed by the Northumberland Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, who have advanced from 44,480 tons in 1919 to 61,691 tons. Messrs. 
Hawthorn and Leslie show an increase of from 14,857 tons to 
tons; but Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. have a less outpae aa 

res for 1919 being 43,250 tons, compared with 41,229 tons this year. 
The Wear continues to be a serious rival to the Tyne, and the output— 
333,335 gross tons, representing 67 vessels—is only short of the Tyne 
figures of about 16,000 tons. Had it not been for the tug boatmen’s strike, 
of course, and the accident at Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richard- 
son’s yard which prevented the launching of the Laconia, the output on 
the Tyne would have been greatly increased, and would easily have ex- 
ceeded that for ro14. : 

It is proposed to form a Joint Committee of Employers and Employed 
on Tyneside in connection with the National Alliance of Employers 
Employed, for the purpose of assisting to promote a reasonable and gi 
understanding between employers and workmen on all industrial matters, 
Several ‘of the local trade union delegates are taking an active interest in 
the proposal which is all to the good—The London Journal of Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 23, 1920. bi 


JAPAN 


Premier Hara’s DEFENCE OF JAPAN.—As a government official it is very 
difficult for Premier Hara to publish his views, he tells us, so that he 
expressly stipulates in the Tokyo Chuwo that he signs his article isn 
Japan against the charge of militarism solely in his capacity as “ one 
the Japanese subjects.” That an official of the Japanese Government 
should publish a signed statement, we learn from the Far Eastern press, is 
almost without precedent; and that the premier should do so is not con- 
sidered as establishing a precedent, but rather as an indication of the effect 
on the Japanese mind produced by so much clamor against Japan’s alleged 
militarism. This, among the many misunderstandings entertained 
foreigners about Japan, says Premier Hara, is “due to lack of study. 
Many criticisms of the Japanese are much to the point, he admits, and 
“may be taken as useful advice to improve ourselves.” But, in the main 
criticisms of Japanese national characteristics are not properly fo 
and, Mr. Hara proceeds: i 

“ Japan has no record in her history of having conquered other ae 
everyone knows. The foreign wars in the Meiji era, especially the Russian 
War, were simply wars for self-defense against foreign aggression. In how 
difficult a defensive position Japan was placed in the Russian War the in- 
telligent men of England, who financially and diplomatically su ed 
Japan, and the intelligent men of America, who officiated in bringing about 
peace, should know full well. As the result of the war with Russia, Jal 
came to control Korea, Saghalien, and Manchuria, which was recogni 
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by the powers as necessary to remove the root of evil and ensure peace in 
the Orient. The powers then heartily supported Japan’s move.” 

“Because Japan’s history is rich in records of warfare, Mr. Hara goes 
on to say, it is a great mistake to conclude that the Japanese people are an 
“entirely warlike race.” The wars of Japanese history have been “ politi- 
cal wars,” and in the days before civilization had progressed, “ political 
and military wars were employed for the same purpose by all countries 
which are now civilized.” He then points out that— 

' “In Japan these wars were fought when men in power lost the confidence 


’ of the people and new men of power rose with popular confidence back of 


them to replace the old. While different in form, in the essentials the 

vernment by public opinion as it is now called had been in practise in 
apan from olden times. For instance, when the Soga family lost its power, 
it was replaced by the Fujiwara family, and the Fujiwara were replaced 
later by the Tairas and the Tairas in turn by the Genjis. One family or 
faction could not monopolize power very long. According to the degree 
7 wisdom and power of the people in each period, the government of 
democracy was really conducted.” 

The second misunderstanding about Japan, according to Premier Hara, 
is that she is “selfish” and promotes her own interests regardless of the 
interests, of other nations. So her critics ery that Japan’s development is 
“4 menace to the world and that her development is undesirable.” This 
charge also is “astonishingly wrong,’ declares Mr. Hara, who confesses 
that he cannot discuss in detail each and every accusation against the 


- Japanese, but will meet some of them: 


“I confidently believe that the charges described in the foregoing para- 
represent biased views of a very small minority. The majority of 
intelligent persons in Europe and America do not entertain such views. ‘We 
need not refer to ancient illustrations. Regarding the attitude of Japan 
in the European War, we want a fair judgment rendered by foreign 


Had Japan, for her self-interests, disregarded the mutual safety of the 
Allies and indulged in cunning tricks, unexpected results might have been 
cre That is a self-evident truth. Yet Japan has never resorted to 

h tricks. She went resolutely and unflinchingly to the cause of victory 
for the Allies, thus engaging in the preservation of the world. 

“Japan has never violated international laws or international faith. She 
has been rather too timid to do so, or too inexperienced for it. In other 
words, she has not yet been degraded to that extent. If there is any fault 
to. be found with the Japanese, it may be, as critics at home tell us, that 

is too modest and reserved. In respecting international obligations 

in being loyal to friendly nations, there perhaps is no country which 
surpass Japan, though many nations apply the same principles of moral 
conduct between nations as between individuals. 

“To be sure, we cannot say that there has been no cause for misunder- 
mp WA ghey affairs with China in the past, but that was a question 
of the a vility of the men in power at the time. It was not due to any of 
the traditional principles of Japan. That the result of the deals with 
China were not such as a section of Americans have understood them to 


- be, is a matter which has now been brought home clearly to the people of 


he world, Of that I am firmly convinced.” 

, contrast to the foregoing is the statement of a contributor. to 
the London Quarterly Review, that, owing to the success of the militarist 
party in Japan during the past twenty-five years, “the mass of the nation 
18 intoxicated by the glamour of arms,” and is proud to style the land 

meoku, or “war country.” The wiser heads in Japan are not deceived 
this dizzy progress,” and the London Quarterly's contributor quotes 
Yoshino Sakuzo, a leader of the Tokyo intellectuals, as saying in 
wary, 1920, the following: “I am glad that there are an increasing 
of men who think that all these Chinese and Korean troubles are 
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the results of a mistaken policy pursued in the past, and that nothing short 
of a fundamental reversal of that policy will be of any avail in solving the 
difficulty.” The “old pacifist opposition has by no means faded away,” 
and the defeat of Germany has “strengthened the hands of the mod- 
erates,” savs the London Quarterly’s contributor, who proceeds: 

“ However that may be, Japan, at the beginning of the greatest war in 
history, was one of the most martial-spirited nations in the whole world 
and was governed by a militarist oligarchy. Yet the part she played in 
the war was smaller than that of any of the belligerents, except the South- 
American Republics and China; and the interest taken by Japanese in the 
great events of Europe was so detached that it became a commonplace to 
brand them as pro-German. But apart from her obligation to the Alliance, 
there was one reason why Japan could not possibly stand aside altogether 
from the conflict. That reason was China. China is almost always the 
reason for any move in Japan’s foreign policy. Japan, like a bustling, 
energetic planet, swings in a constant orbit round that inert, incongruous 
luminary which is China with its riches, its treasures, its huge population, 
and its immense possibilities. A strong policy for Japan means a strong 
policy in China. Militarism in Japan means aggression against China. 
The large and well-equipped Japanese Army is maintained to overawe 
China; and the admirable and growing navy exists to keep communica- 
tions with the continent intact. China supplies iron in a quantity essential 
for Japan’s existence, and an increasing provision of cotton and wool; 
and she is the principal market for Japanese manufactures.” 

Without any doubt, the more enterprising statesmen of Japan beliens: 
that the future of their country is “a future of domination in China,” 
and this informant says this means— 

“That Japan will one day control China’s armies, arsenals, raha 
mineral resources, police, finance, and customs administration; that she 
is called upon to play in this huge country the rdle which England has 
played in India; and that i in the liberation of Asia from the white oppres- 
sion in China will be her ‘ splendid second.’ The European War ' 
to Japan her first opportunity to play a lone hand in China. To Japan, 
this was not the war of the German supremacy, but a third chapter im the 
war for Japanese supremacy in Asia. The Chinese War of 1894 was the 
first chapter ; the Russian War of 1904 was the second; and the war of 1914 
was to Japan merely a sequel to the struggle for Port Arthur. China, not 
Europe, was her battlefield. Yuan Shi Kai, the President of the Chinese 
Repu lic, was here enemy, not William II. The fortunes of war in Flanders 
and in Poland were a secondary matter to her politicians. Peking, tot 
Berlin, was her objective ; and it is the Chinese people who have had to pay 
for Japan’s victory over Germany. —The Literary Digest, Jan. 22,*1921. ” 


Tue Untrep States Amcrart Carrier “ LANGLEY.”—The Jupiter, which 
is familiar to the public as one of our naval colliers, is now at the navy 
yard, Norfolk, undergoing alterations to refit her as a government ier. 
She has been renamed the Langley in honor of Professor Samuel Pierpoll 
Langley, whose extended pioneer experiments on the problem of m 
flight made his name widely known. 

All of the coal-handling gear has been removed and in its place there 
is being built a flying deck, located about 56 feet above the waterline and 
extending from bow to stern, a length of about 525 feet. This deck has 
a width, amid ships, of about 65 feet, and it will be flush all over, so as to 
make an ideal platform for flying off and landing. Means will be provided 
on this deck for rigging an arresting device to facilitate landing. 
for projecting the planes to give them the necessary speed for flight will 
also be provided forward and aft. An elevator will be installed for hoist- 
ing the planes from below to the flying deck and around this elevator @ 

oad’ will be provided to form a wind break for protection to the planes 
while being assembled. 
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Per cent of completion 

Type, number and . F - 
ype comet Contractor Feb. 1, 1921 | ss I, 1921 

“On | On 
(Total ship 'Totall ship 

ul Calitoria Pedncccovccesesess Mare Island Nav Bebo de apeens +! 95+5 | 94-7 95.2 | 94.2 
......... Sekiweseleus New York S. B. Cpn.........+ | 66-7 | 62.6 64.8 | 60.2 
Ya ee Newport News S. i. ‘ND. D. Co. | 92- | 92-2 90. | 80.1 
Bavesesectevesce New York S. B. Cpn.........--| 57.6 | 49-8 | 55,4 | 47-3 

i -+++| Newport News S. 8D. n. Co.|. 44-5 | 33-2. 41-2 | 29-2 

--+» |New York Navy Webbs cscteiens 22.3 | 13-5 | 19-8 | 12. 

OSS eee New York Navy Yard........-.| 18:2 | 9.4} 14-8 | 7.1 
HANA... sees eerenee «-++«|Mare Island Navy Yard. Tog capt 16.6 | 9-5 | 15-9 | 8.3 
pevtoecerse -|Norfolk Navy Yard....--..++--| 21.8 | 13-4 | 19.8 | 12.1 

ce Maeeeediswes peopert heveo: B.&D.D.Co.| 13.1 9-2 11-9} 8.6 
husetts. sasvscces +++ee|Beth. S. B. Cpn. (Fore River)..| 1.2] «--. Le ae eae 
- |Beth. S. B. Cpn. ore River 707 1 ORE Do G8 °§ 

Newport NewsS. B.&D.D. 3: Sef bag} 556 | 2.1 

- |New York S. B. Cpn. évavéncus 13-3 | 6.6/| 11.3 | 5.6 

Newport NewsS. B.&D.D.Co.| 1. “4 Se +3 

Philadelphia Navy Yard.......| 2-3 8} 1.8 6 

Philadelphia Navy Yard....... 2-3 8) 1.8 -6 

Const. Cpn...... 88.4 | 80.1 | 84.4 | 77-5 

Const. Cpn...... 79. | 72-7 | 74-4 | 70-9 

Const. Cpn......| 64 2 | 54-2 54-4 | 44- 

pn. (Fore iver)..| 42-2 | 26.3 35-6 | 20.7 

e 5 rove River)..| 41-9 | 26. | 34.7 | 19.8 

Cramp Sons C wis te ease 

ramp & Sons Co. CR, ee 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Co woes | Be | eee 

Wm. Crome Sons Co re ig es ores 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Co.. BP ie EOE BE 2s 

} 

+eesee+-|Boston Navy Yard....... 59- | s7- | sts 49- 

- |Charleston Navy Yard.... 49-9 | 35-9 | 43-8 | 32.1 

‘i No. *, Nitro. Puget Sound Navy Yard. 99-8 | 99-2 | 99.7 | 98.8 
Medusa....|Puget Sound Navy Yard. 51.6 | 36-6 | 49.3 | 35,8 

cade, No. 3, Dobbin ... 5: Boston Navy ¥ Navy, Yard 49-3 | 49° | 45-4 | 45- 

Boston Navy Yard...... 15- OG te oe ae 
-|Puget Sound Baty Yard 7 aose | Fadi cece 
right....... |Tietjen & Lang.......... cone | 25- 














In addition to the above there are under construction 28 destroyers and 
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There were delivered to the Navy Department during January, 1921, 

ers and 1 submarine. 

ized but not under construction or contract 12 destroyers, 7 
and 1 transport. 
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Two cranes with large outreach, one on each side of the vessel, will be 
provided to hoist aircraft out of the water and land them on the hangar 
deck, which is the deck next below the flying deck. Beneath the flying 
deck, traveling cranes will be provided for hoisting planes from the hold 
and for transferring them fore and aft to the shop spaces and elevator, 
Shop facilities for repairing the planes will include a machine shop, a 
wing repairing shop, molding spaces, a metal shop and various store rooms. 

The hold spaces are being refitted for the stowage of aircraft and their 
accessories, including aircraft ammunition in the way of bombs and 
torpedoes, ship’s ammunition, fuel oil and gasoline. An elaborate system 
will be provided for distributing gasoline and lubricating oils to various 
stations on the hangar deck and flying deck. The characteristics of the 
Langley, refitted as an aircraft carrier, are as follows: 


Length between perpendiculars................... 520 feet 
EEE rae eras es he's back cet ess es 542 feet 
Ear ok. stata hs Cid Gres atnce cote ' 65 feet 
ee ECO PO RAS AAPL ATS WERE ga .. 15 knots 
BO MOU on a. ae ve nya pnanatcccccesces 12,700 tons 
SNE UOOMED on «cet A adie dodo ¢ -Morv's 0 vnicen cee 578 tons 
SS od thle ah gets bE a RAE Oe CON Ci hind awd inte bs 4-5 inch 


The smoke pipe has been rearranged so as not to obstruct the flying deck 
and to keep the smoke clear of this deck, in order not to interfere with 





Tue “Lancitey” (Formerty Cortier “ Jupiter”); First AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER FOR THE Unitep States NAvy. ; 


Length: over-all 542 ft.; Displacement: 12,700 tons; Speed: 15 knots; 
Armament: four 5-inch guns; Aircraft Complement: 12 single-seater 
pursuits; 12 two-seater fire control; four torpedo planes; six seaplane 
torpedo planes. 


- 


making a landing. This will be accomplished by providing a short smoke 
pipe on each side, clear of the flying deck, which will be interconnec 








so that the smoke can always be discharged on the lee side. One of the 


smoke pipes will be arranged to hinge downward when considered feces 
sary to discharge the smoke near the water; the other is arranged to 
discharge the smoke downward through a water spray. 

A radio outfit will be provided, carried on masts which are capable of 
being completely housed below the flying deck. The Langley will carry af 
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auxiliary radio outfit, so that the planes can be communicated with when 
the main radio outfit is housed. 

The Jupiter as thus reconstructed under her new name of Langley will 
carry 12 single-seater pursuit planes capabie of maintaining a speed of 
yoo knots for three hours; 12 two-seater fire control planes capable of 
cruising for four hours at an elevation of 10,000 feet and having a full 
speed of 100 knots ; four torpedo planes capable of flying at 100 knots for 
two hours, and six seaplanes built as torpedo planes capable of 80 knots’ 
speed for four hours. 


Tue Unitep States Ligut Cruiser “Omana.”—An important’ section 
of the three-year program which was drawn up before we entered the war 
was the provision for Io scout cruisers, a comparatively new type of vessel, 
at least. as regards its steaming radius and high speed. The most notable 
features of our new designs as compared with those of contemporary 
navies was their high speed of 35 knots, their large displacement of 7100 
tons, and their battery of eight 6-inch guns. 








New Scour Cruiser “OMAHA ”—CLASs or TEN SHIPS. 


Length: 555% ft.; Beam: 55 ft.; Draft: 13% ft.; Speed: 3334 knots; 
Armament: twelve 53-caliber 6-inch guns; two twin, 21-inch torpedo 


_ Since the designs were first drawn up, modifications have been made 
in the direction of increasing the strength of the hull and the power of 
battery, and this has resulted in an increase of the displacement from 
7100 to apo tons and a decrease in the speed to about 33.75 knots. 
_ As will be seen from the dimensions, these vessels, so far as the hull 
is concerned, are practically exaggerated destroyers; for with a beam 
of 55 feet and a mean draft of 13 feet 6 inches, they are 556 feet 6 inches 
in gth over-all, giving a ratio of beam to length of one to ten. When 
the designs were first brought out, some fear as expressed as to whether 
their shallow depth, as affecting their girder strength, would not cause 
_to strain heavily when steaming head to sea; but from the official 
awing from which our own wash drawing has been prepared, we. gather 
that the freeboard for over one-third of the length amidships has been 
taised one deck. If so, this will give greater strength and add both to 
their seagoing qualities and to their appearance. There isa pronounced 
heer with considerable lift toward the bow, which, even as it is, will be 


hone too lofty if these boats are to be driven at nearly 34 knots in average 
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weather. The motive power as originally designed consisted of geared 
turbines operating on four shafts with a combined shaft horsepower 
of 90,000. 

The battery will be numerous and powerful, consisting of 12 of the 
new-pattern 53-caliber 6-inch guns. It will be mounted as follows: On 
the forecastle deck will be a two-gun turret, abaft of these on each side of 
the bridge will be two guns mounted in superposed sponsons, all of these 
six guns being forward of the bridge. Aft will be a similar arrangement 
of six guns, namely, a two-gun turret well aft on the quarter-d and 
forward of this, on each side, two guns in superposed turrets, these latter 
being slightly aft of the after bridge. 

An interesting novelty, at least in the United States Navy, is the adoption 
of the British tripod mast, at the head of which is located a closed director- 
fire position, from which the fire of the battery of twelve 6-inch guns 
will be controlled. A secondary battery will consist of two 3-inch, 50- 
caliber aircraft guns and two 3-pounder saluting guns. The vessels’ will 
also carry two 21-inch twin torpedo tubes which will be located on either 
beam on the main deck between the aftermast funnel and the main fast, 
The boats will be liberaily supplied with searchlights and range finders. 

Altogether these vessels should prove to be very serviceable craft. The 
pity of it is that they are not in commission to-day. The only representa- 
tives of the light cruiser or scout class which we possess at present are 
those relatively slow and out-of-date scouts the Birmingham, Chester and 
Salem, the keels of which were laid 15 years ago.—The Scientific American, 
Jan. 15, 1921. 

MERCHANT MARINE 


Wortn’s SHIPBUILDING OutTPpuT CoNTRACTS IN APPRECIABLE DEGREE— 
Shipping interests on this side of the Atlantic await with a great deal 
of interest the detailed statistics dealing with ships under construction 
throughout the world compiled quarterly by the Surveyors of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, a brief synopsis of which was cabled to the New 
York office of the society this week. gts 

While there has been a general contraction in new ship construction 
orders not only in the United States and Great Britain, but throu 
the entire world during the past few months, the aggregate tonnage on the 
ways at the beginning of the year was only about 5 per cent less than at 
the beginning of October, 1920, according to Lloyd’s report. 

It considers that, although the decrease is small it may prove to be the 
beginning of a decline as rapid as the increase which occurred since 1918, 


and emphasizes the fact that the tonnage completed is only 13 per cent 


of the total under construction at the beginning of the quarter, as com 

with 23 per cent in pre-war times. The following condensed statistics 
were received by cable at the offices of the society, No. 17 Battery Place, 
where the full report is.expected by mail soon: 


SHIPPING CONSTRUCTION COMPARED 
Dec. 31, 1919 Dec. 31, 1920 





United States ............; 2,966,000 1,310,000 

United Kingdom .-......... 2,994,000 3,709,000 

Other Countries .......... 1,901,000 2,160,000 
World’s. Total ........ 7,851,000 7,179,000 


In so far as the figures grouped under the general designation of “other 
countries ” are concerned, it is stated at Lloyd’s that these are only approxi- 
mate as accurate returns from Germany are not available at this time. It 
is remarked, however, that in smalled maritime nations, there is at present 
under construction a quarter of a million tons more of shipping than 4 
year ago. France and Holland both show substantial gains in the amount 
of shipping now under way. 
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British Construction Declines.—For the first time since the war period, 
British shipbuilding shows a decline. The recession is only a small one, 
however, there being 3,709,000 gross tons in hand at the end of 1920, 
compared with 3,731,000 tons at the end of September, 1920. This decrease 


of 22,000 tons is overshadowed by the well-nigh staggering decrease 
of nearly half a million tons which the statistics for American shipyards 
show. ; 


Construction in France increased from 293,000 tons to 397,000 tons 
while the gain noted in Holland for the quarter has been from 424,000 
tons to 450,000 tons. These gains, however, have been offset somewhat 
by decline elsewhere. Italy has suffered least from the depression, the 
falling off amounting to barely 2000 tons. 

As a result of changed conditions, more than one-half or 51.6 per cent 
of the world’s shipbuilding is now under way in the United Kingdom as 
compared with a little more than one third, or 38.1 per cent, at the begin- 
ning of 1920. In the same period, the United States’ share in the total 
has decreased from 37.7 per cent to 18.2 per cent, 

ing the period of intensified shipbuilding campaign in this country 
ed latter stages of the war and immediately following the armistice, 
the United States held the enviable position of having under construction 
more shipping than the rest of the world combined. It was only during 
the last three months of 1920 that Great Britain passed the so per cent 
with an increase of 2.3 per cent of the world’s total, while the share 
of the United States decreased 5.2 per cent. 

Period of Depression Forecast—Expansion of shipbuilding facilities 
in the United Kingdom, France and Holland have gone on apace up to 
this, while the same condition is said to apply to Germany. Conditions in 
reat Britain at this time indicate a marked change for the ensuing year, 
deliveries are. now at the point of exceeding new orders and a period 

of depression in the industry is forecast by leading authorities. 
This general slowing up in the work is shown by the fact that in. the 
ing December 31, 1919, new steamers on which work was begun 
in the United Kingdom represented a total of 601,000 tons while launchings 
for that quarter represented only 451,000 tons. In the third quarter of 
1920, new work aggregated 591,000 tons, while launchings were 478,000 tons 
and for the last quarter of the past year, new work begun totalled only 
§03,000'tons, while launchings represented 576,000 tons. Of Great Britain’s 
‘tonnage now under construction, fully one-third is for purchasers 


Internal combustion engines are bound to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in modern shipping as is indicated by reports to Lloyd’s Register 
of ipping which show that 454,000 tons of motorships are being built 
in the world at present. The greater part of this construction is in the 
United Kingdom, Holland and in the Scandinavian countries, while reports 
from Germany are to the effect that this class of craft is growing in favor. 
Tank steamers under construction at the beginning of the year aggre- 
gated 169 of 1,169,003 tons, of which 88 of 637,100 tons were building in 
the U: States; 64 of 422,533 tons in the United Kingdom, and 17 of 
109,370 tons in other countries. This compares very favorably with a total 
Of 795,000 tons of this class building at the end of September, 1920, of which 
545,000 tons were under construction in the United States; 232,000 tons 
in the United Kingdom and 18,000 tons in other countries—The Nautical 
, Jan. 15, 1921. 


ia 
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Wortn’s Tonnace Buitpinc on First or Year—According to Lloyd's 
shipbuilding returns, the tonnage under construction in the different coun- 
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tries of the world, with the exception of Germany, at the close :of 1920 
and 1919 was as follows: is 


Gross Tons 


1919 1920 
British Dominions ........6.)6..0-5 186,655 251,480 
MM 10% fs «ade orks ald ida Orth -thaie'oe 28,0. 26,293 
IN tein 0 VA eas tsb wh shee ss eRe tn ey . «ee 
pane a rR re Apc Se rt 53,024 35,700 
ib ie ttt a8 FBS Aas ii 121,279 100,335 
i ee a aa ca gat 1,100 ape 2 
i esa cet eas cong i agg 5,150 RB 
ee rr a diay se 6a ot 307,900 216,775 
lee Ep Sigg A ip ene yap agar 1,500 1,500 
MES, ee te, tee ees tea 450,064 328,338 
ME, bee Re ers aN 303,784 314,347 
NEE AUF oot ok ok Vue IN eS Aa iy oP. IVs 248,513 300,474 
Deen 82s. BOUT sei oat Aelia ee 83,928 92,719 
Portugal is han pias mbes Bad toe aie 2,350 5,210 
MOLD ui. cunscumcd phablautgula Jede 89,340 107,403 
BNE "ssi vinilot gloces eens bree ta 122,578 107,765. 
United Kingdom .:............-555- 3,708,018 2; ; 
RIN CRAMER hice cay sinlrs gies arid 3 1,310,312 Bye 2% 


bre 7,179,780 7,861,363 
—The Nautical Gazette, Jan. 29, 1921. 


Wor.pv’s Suir Output in 1920,—-The United States led the world in the 
total of gross tons of merchant vessels launched in 1920, according to 
figures compiled by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. ee 

The total launchings in shipyards of the world amounted to 5,861,000 
gross tons, a decrease of almost 1,300,000 from the 1919 figure, but an 
increase of more than 400,000 over 1918. 13 9 

Lloyd’s points out that at the beginning of 1920 the United States and 
Great Britain had on hand virtually the same amount of construction to 
be completed, and credits American yards with greater speed than those 
in Great Britain, in that this country exceeded England’s total by 20 per 
cent. The decline in the total world tonnage launched was. attributes 
to the decline in the American shipbuilding program. America’s launchings 
being 1,600,000 tons less than in the previous year. British production 
showed a ‘gain of more than 400,000 tons. Other countries launched a 
total of about 1,330,000 tons during 1920, or about 20,000 tons less, than 
in 1919. 

The yearly output of the United States and the United Kingdom in 
launchings since before the war is shown in the following table, the figures 
being in gross tons: 


United United 

States Kingdom 
RBIS) sea Niwised . aslt.54 «28 276,000 1,932,000 
BORG, aia: Hak t60-T6 OK. sits 200,000 1,683,000 . 
SRG diss: dated f-ai¢ ek oes 177,000 650,000 é3 
OF EES SES REET TNO 504,000 608,000 
RE SP LS 5 a Re 997,000 1,162,000 
SOR, Saint waists Side: emp in KS 3,033,000 1,348,000 
Ns i, a aie yo Lin 4,075,000 1,620,000 
UNE tigate <egentane Meaibaetiret oF... 2,055,000 


In comparison with pre-war figures, launchings in the United States a 
were nine times as great as in 1918, and throughout the world there was 4 








gain of about 75 per cent. For the first time since the beginning of the 4 : 
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war Great Britain last year exceeded its 1918 figures, the gain being about 

t. : 

f Siderable gains over 1919 were shown by France, which increased 
the total of its launchings to 98,000 tons last year; Holland, to 188,000 tons, 
and Italy to 133,000 tons. Figures for Germany were not available. 

Lioyd’s figures show that the United States far outstripped the rest of 
the world in construction of tanker tonnage. This country launched 
67,000 gross tons of this class of vessels; Great Britain, 65,400 tons, and 

“er countries, 8000 tonis. 

Of the vessels launched last year 32 were of 10,000 gross tons or more, 
During 1920 there were launched in the world 190,000 gross tons of 
vessels fitted with internal combustion engines—The Nautical Gazette, 
Jan. 29, 1921. 


1920 GrEATEST YEAR IN History or New York Harsor.—During 1920 
no fewer than 10,986 ships of 35,820,149 net tons entered from or cleared 
for foreign destinations, according to port statistics of New York, which 
recently have been compiled. # 

This number of vessels exceeded by more than 1000 the record attained 
in any pre-war year and outdid by 23 per cent the showing of 1919. The 

atest net tonnage recorded for New York during the years prior to 

e World War was approximately 14,000,000 tons. 

Following is the record of the monthly entrances and clearances for 
the past year in the foreign trade: 


Entrances - Clearances 


No. Net 0. et 

Month ships tonnage ships tonnage 
—— Recital bias 372 1,143,126 410 1,450,778 
OR ee ee 377 1,174,913 330 1,054,269 
ME eek esos aes 440 1,322,013 410 1,360,829 
+ ig Petes 53% he 431 1,302,177 386 1,243,000 
ee ee 444 1,343,052 390 1,258,906 
= Mtg OcwwLle ai. 508 1,545,144 436 1,364,207 
Reeiey Ss Otte Jada 510 1,627,721 462 1,518,406 
aa eee 537 1,634,719 499 1,649,416 
September .............. 506 1,728,266 493 1,574,228 
SS eee eee 526 1,763,904 - 514 1,719,103 
November ......2....... 495 1,717,705 482 1,673,685 
rE RPE 516 1,732,485 518 1,802,929 
Bates 60. Sts, his 5,662 18,068,306 5,324 17,760,843 


The excess of entrances over clearances is due to the laying up of a 
large number of vessels at this port and to others being placed in repair 
yatds for reconditioning —7he Nautical Gazette, Jan. 15, 1921. 


Last Suip Buitt at Hoc Istanv.—Shipbuilding at Hog Island, Phila- 
delphia, once the world’s greatest shipyard, ceased January 27, when the 
transport Aisne was turned over to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Early nex month the American International Shipbuilding Corporation 
will turn the yard over to the United States Shipping Board. The Aisne 
mg fe long with a displacement of 13,400 tons. Her contract speed is 


ets an hour. 
- Hog Island was created as a war emergency. At one time it employed 
more 36,000 men and women. The first keel was laid at the yard 
; 12, 1918, and since then 122 vessels of a total of 856,750 dead- 
tons have been turned out—The Nautical Gazette, Jan. 29, 1921. 








INTERNATIONAL MercHANTILE Marine's PECULIAR Status.—Aroused_ by 
the charge of Senator Wesley L. Jones that the International Mercantile 
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Company was precluded from properly furthering the interests of Amerj- 
can shipping because of its being obligated by a contract made with the 
British Government in 1903 not to pursue_a policy injurious to the British 
Merchant Marine or to British trade, the Shipping Board last week began a 
formal investigation into the status of that corporation. The hearing thus 
far held has revealed nothing new. Of the 1,015,000 tons of shipping owned 
by the company or its affiliated concerns, only 13 per cent is of Ameri 
registry. More than five-sixths of the total tonnage controlled is under 
the British flag and cannot be removed from under the red ensign 

with the consent of the British Government, which thus far has been 
refused except in one or two isolated instances. The title to these boats 
is in English subsidiary companies, the capital stock of which is almost 
entirely owned by the American incorporated Mercantile Marine Co: 
While the operations and disposition of the ships of these English i 
companies is controlled by the British Government, British interests have 
no voice in the management of the parent Mercantile Marine Corporation, 
94 per cent of whose stock is owned in the United States. 

Although laying claim to the title of the premier American steamship 
concern, the International Mercantile Marine Company owns seven times as 
much foreign as American tonnage. Since its formation it has steadily 
developed its fleet of British ships and has acquired very little American 
tonnage. It is in the unfortunate position of being regarded with suspicion 
in British shipping circles on account of its New Jersey domicile and of 
being assailed in the United States as un-American because of its relations 
with foreign shipping interests. In order to end this anomalous situation, 
the Company in 1917 attempted to dispose of its holdings in British steam- 
ship enterprises for $135,000,000 with the idea of investing the sum named in 
American vessels. But this plan was first held up by the Shipping Board 
and then rejected by the Mercantile Marine stockholders on the 
that the price offered was inadequate. 

The: question the Shipping Board will now have to decide is whethér 
the ownership of a large amount of alien tonnage subject to the control 
of a foreign government disqualifies a shipping company from being 
considered thoroughly American and entitled to the allocation of govern- 
ment ships. This is a matter which should be looked into carefully. Any 
ruling to the contrary would be a new departure, for it has not been ¢on- 
sidered improper heretofore for American steamship companies to own 
vessels flying foreign flags. Within the last two years the United Fruit 
Company has had certain passenger and cargo boats built in British yards, 
which vessels have retained their British registry without objection on 
the part of anyone. This practice of American shipping interests owning 
foreign tonnage has not proven detrimental thus far to our Merchant 
Marine, but in view of the certainty of an intense rivalry for re 
supremacy between England and ourselves, companies with 
interests like the International Mercantile Marine may find themselves 
in not a happy position hereafter. In its present temper, the Shipping Board 
is not likely to give them the first call on whatever tonnage is to be 
allocated.—The Nautical Gazette, Feb. 5, 1921. 


I. M. M.’s AGreemeNtT Prozep.—At the inquiry held by the Shipping 
Board on Thursday of last week into the International Mercantile Marin 
Company’s agreement with the British Government to pursue no PD 
injurious to the interests of the British Mercantile Marine or to B 
trade, Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, president of the company, testified that the 
clause forbidding the company to pursue a policy prejudicial to B 
trade applied only to its British registered tonnage. While there was 4 
clause in the agreement providing that a majority of the directors of the 
company’s subsidiary corporations in England must be British subjects, 
the Mercantile Marine Company elected the directors through its owner- 
ship of stock. ee 
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_ Mr. Franklin also testified that 94 per cent of the Mercantile Marine 
Con ’s capital stock was owned in the United States and less than 
1e-ha f of one per cent in England. He denied that any British interests 

“power oyer the policies of his company. Of the 1,015,000 tons of 


hippie owned by his corporation, 85 per cent was under the British 





ping Board was asked to suggest methods whereby the Mercantile 
Company could meet the requirements of the Board and expand 
its services under the American flag.—The Nautical Gazette; Feb. 5, 1921. 


St ‘and 2 per cent under the Belgian, At the close of the hearing the 


AERONAUTICS 


» THe Mission or AircrArr WirH THE FLeer.—Let us examine the mission 
Sd with the fleet. The following duties are those which should be 
yerformed : 

7. Bombing enemy’s battleships and bases. Attack with torpedo-plane. 
2. Protection of own fleet from hostile aircraft. 

3. Scouting. 

4 Reporting on movements of enemy over smoke screens, in low visi- 

y and over the horizon. 

¢ Detecting mine fields, torpedoes, and submarines. 
“6. Spotting. 

‘7. Escort. F 
“1. Bombing Enemy's Men-of-War and Bases.—All offensive action must 
be carried on by heavier-than-air craft until a practical non-inflammable 
gas is in use for lighter-than-air craft. At present dirigibles are easy 
larget: , 48 one incendiary bullet will set them in flames. They must keep 
wa} from hostile aircraft. 

bnsive action against surface craft was not of much use in the war, 
t will become increasingly important. The reasons for the limited num- 
of successful air attacks on vessels were: Lack of opportunity, small 
of bombs, poor bomb. sights, untrained bombers, insufficient number 
and material, and a poor development of aerial strategy and 












yme good work was done against submarines, and one R. A. F. 
wadron (No. 217) sank at least two German destroyers, using DHs, 
y 230-pound bombs. A Handley Page squadron (No. 214) that was 
g from our aerodrome at St. Inglevert was dropping 1650-pound 
omibs. They were loaded with about 1100 pounds of T.N.T., as against 
ily 29 pounds for 14-inch A. P. shell. If heavy bombs were made armor- 
srcing, they would sink any but capital ships and undoubtedly put dread- 


ghfs out of action. 
“Tf hostile aircraft are to be encountered, the large bombers, seaplanes 
torpedo-planes must be, and the two-seaters should be, convoyed by 
for day work. 
“day bombing” should be formation work, and should be con- 











V the present inaccuracy of anti-aircraft fire from ships, bombers 
d go over as low as 4000 feet in the daytime. At night, both bombing 


and | ) © work are much easier, as surface craft can generally be seen 


any but the darkest nights, whereas aircraft are invisible and could go 
over as low as 2000 feet. 

_ Bombs must be suited to their objectives just as projectiles are. Against 
Capital ships and concrete, the largest possible bombs should be used. As 
iiready stated 1650-pound bombs were used in the war, and 3300-pounders 
tre being experimented with when the armistice was signed. Against 
Mt Cruisers, destroyers and bases not under concrete, a number of 
bombs would be more effective; the 230 and 520 were mostly 
, Against personnel, a large number of small bombs with good frag- 
entation, such as the 20-pound Cooper, are the best. 
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For action against surface craft and land objectives, heavy case bombs 
should be used, as the destructive effect of the fragments is important; 
whereas against submarines, light case with a correspondingly larger amount 
of explosive should be used, as the force of the explosion is-the only con- 
sideration. . For both submarine and surface craft bombing, a delayed 
action fuse is necessary; in the one case to get under water, and in the 
pind (coupled with a heavy armor-piercing nose) to get through the upper 

ecks. pie 

With the accuracy of our new sights and the application of proper tactics 
and material, the importance of the future of bombing cannot be over- 
estimated. 4 

2. Protection of Own Fleet from Hostile Aircraft.—As the offensive use 
of aircraft outlined in 1 is increased, there must be a_ corresponding 
increase in defense. There is no doubt that the primary defense again: 
hostile aircraft is fighting aircraft of your own. These give a much greater 
protection than is possible with anti-aircraft fire, which for many reasons 
is not nearly as efficient from ships as ashore. Fighting aircraft not only 
protest vessels from direct attacks, but if in sufficient numbers and Properly 

andled, should prevent the enemy’s planes from carrying out any of their 
duties, such as scouting, escort, spotting, etc. 

There was no general aircraft fight at sea during the war, for the reason 
that the British did not realize the value of planes with the fleet until 
after Jutland, and never had another chance. The Germans did not develop 
et rg aircraft sufficiently to attack, and the zeppelins were too vul- 
nerable. 

Efficient fighting aircraft are at present single- and two-seater, light 
fast planes, but undoubtedly in the future there will be a large flying boat 
which will be armored around the vital parts, and will carry cannon as 
well as machine-guns. French flying boats are already carrying 3-inch 
guns. This craft will have no “blind spots,” and will be able to put out 
such a volume of fire that no small fighter can get in on her. He 

Lighter-than-aircraft should make formidable fighters, owing to their 
stability and the heavy armament they can carry, but only after a fon- 
inflammable gas is adopted. mi 

3. Scouting —For scouting and long-distance reconnaissance aircraft are 
far ahead of surface craft because of their great speed. We now have 
seaplanes with a radius of 1200 miles. It is easy to see the efficient work 
a squadron of such planes could do with their speed of 60 miles per hour, 
coupled with efficient radio work. Dirigibles are also valuable in scouting, 
but at present are more liable to be weather-bound than seaplanes, as the 
latter can now go out in nearly any weather. Apter: 

For scouting near the fleet, say up to 150 or 200 miles, the two-séater 
bombing and fighting planes could also be used, operating from the carriers, 

Many valuable reports as to the movements of the enemy were mat 
both from lighter- and from heavier-than-aircraft. 

4. Reporting on Movements of Enemy Over Smoke-Screens, in 
Visibility and Over the Horizon.—Reporting enemy’s movements overlaps 
scouting, but reports when in contact or almost in contact with the enemy 
can be made by nearly any type of aircraft including heavier-than-air- 
craft, dirigibles and balloons. The great value of aircraft for this wot 
was proved in many maneuvers in the Grand Fleet, Many times when the 
fleet was absolutely blinded, due to smoke, poor visibility or distance, all th 
information desired by the admiral was sent down from the air. Types of 
ships, formations, base courses, changes in base courses, etc., are y 
seen. Radio telephones should always be used for all communication work 
up to their distance limit, and then radio telegraph. Visual signals are only 
secondary in case of radio failure. 

5. Detecting the Mine-Fields, Torpedoes and Submarines—In det 
mine-fields and submarines from aircraft, two factors must be considered: 
The clearness of the water and the condition of the atmosphere. Ability 
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to see under water varies with these two factors. Under, the most. favor- 


_able conditions, such can be found in the Caribbean, very clear water and 


a strong sun overhead, it is possible to make out a shape over 100 feet 

under water. In muddy water, such as the Chesapeake in the spring, 

3g Bt be seen a foot under the surface, and under-water visibility 
tween these two conditions, 


tn general, in blue water, mines can be picked up some fathoms under, 


jally if there is.a bright sun behind, and submarines to a greater depth. 
course, submarines light or awash are easily seen and the V-wake from a 

eriscope is visible a long distance in moderately smooth water. 

The wake of a torpedo is easily picked up, and if the aircraft is connected 


ul 


_with the ship control by telephone, directions for avoiding it are of 


reat assistance. 

_For detecting submarines, mines and torpedoes, dirigibles and balloons 

are probably more efficient than heavier-than-aircraft, owing to their 

ability to. stay in one place, and their greater ease of observation. A great 
sal of this work was done in the war by all three types of aircraft. Mine- 
and floating mines were reported frequently, and many submarines 

‘ and attacked or reported to surface craft. 

Scouting.—It is thought that two new factors when properly developed 
will mean. a great deal to gunnery in the fleet. These are the use of star 
shells at night and aircraft.spotting by day. The former was developed 
by the enemy on, the Belgian coast. Star shells as large as 8 inches. were 

sed both against aircraft and men-of-war. The latter was brought to 

a high state of efficiency for land work on the Western front, practically 

all efficient long-range shooting being controlled by aircraft. 

_ The Grand; fleet was using aerial spotting for long-range work and an 
gency of at least 300 per cent higher was obtained from aerial spots 
from ship spots. Our latest 14-inch 50-caliber gun can shoot over 

8,000 yards, and undoubtedly will open fire at at least 25,000 yards in 

¢ future. It is not believed that ship spotting can be accurate at over 
rds, whereas aircraft spotting is efficient for any distance atid is 
not affected by smoke screens. 

_ Kite balloons have. the great advantage of direct telephone communica- 

, but the disadvantage of giving away your position to the enemy. 

_also have a bad whip when a salvo is fired, and cannot be used 
er. 

les seem. the best aircraft for this work, using radio telephone, but 

ate liable to be weather-bound. : 







orts,—Escorting surface craft and submarines has been one of 


te most important duties performed by aircraft. There were almost no 


cases of submarines attacking a convoy when there were aircraft present, 
te German commanders always submerged when a plane was seen or 
hear The Dutch and channel convoys, re towards the end, the French 
coastal convoys, were nearly always escorted by planes as well as surface 
Dirigibles are more suitable for convoying than planes, owing. to the 
ater ease with which they can remain over the convoy. This obtains 
» Provided no contact is made with the ehemy’s aircraft, when 
bles. would probably be shot down. 
the Navy of the Future and Aircraft—In. England, R. Blackburn, the 








aeroplane designer and one of the foremost authorities on the subjects of 


planes, has written a very interesting letter to Flight, as follows: 

nh the recent controversy on the trend of naval development, widely- 
gent views have been expressed. Some eminent authorities have 
iserted that all large surface craft should be abandoned owing to their 
wine: ability by torpedo attack, while others maintain that large ships 
Can be built, doubtless at considerable extra cost, to safely withstand 
© attack. It would appear, however, that these in their turn would 
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be endangered by the advent of larger torpedoes carrying a heavier 
explosive charge. 

“In no case has the value of the torpedo as a weapon been question 
and it is interesting therefore to consider the advantages which 
claimed for aircraft over the other means which may be employed’ :: 
delivering a torpedo attack, namely, small high-speed surface craft (rang: 
ing from motorboats to destroyers) and submarines. 

“In attacking with the torpedo, as in all forms of attack, the element of 
surprise is of the utmost value. For this reason the submarine has. an 
advantage over surface craft, in that it can approach close to its Ween 
with little chance of detection until within short torpedo range. It 
a heavy price, however, for this advantage in its lack of speed and ma 
verability. Its lack of speed confines its operations largely to tying ia in 
wait for enemy ships, and if its presence is detected its poot manetiver- 
ability gives the enemy a good chance of avoiding the torpedo by rapid 
changes of course. Surprise can rarely enter into an attack by surface 
craft; an approaching destroyer would be visible to the enemy in fairly 
clear weather for at least ten minutes before getting within extreme torpedo 
range, and except in the case of opposing ships steaming towards one 
another, for a longer period. 

“Torpedo-planes flying at upwards of 10,000 feet can begin to glide with 
engine off, and therefore silently, some ten ‘miles away, remaining invisible 
until within three or four miles and probably undetected until much closer. 
Gliding at say 120 knots it is unlikely they would be seen more than minute 
before launching a torpedo at close range. 

“Thus the torpedo-plane shares with the submarine the advantage of 
getting to close range unobserved, but on the score of speed and maneu- 
verability is not merely not inferior to its target, but has about four times 
the speed of a fast ship, and can turn in a time measured in seconds as 
compared with minutes. Moreover, with a fraction of the personnel of one 
submarine, a whole squadron of torpedo- planes can be provided to converge 
from all points of the compass, and so render maneuvers such as changeé'of 
course almost useless. 

“The facility of getting to close range has not only the advantage of 
surprise, but also implies a much higher percentage of hits than cam be 
hoped for with surface craft. When torpedoes are launched at a range 
of several miles, it is necessary in order to score a hit to estimate correctly 
the speed and course which the target will maintain or take up for some 
five minutes after the torpedo is discharged, and as change of course is 


commonly resorted to when a ship is attacked by torpedo, the percentage 


of hits to be expected is comparatively small. 
“From the point of view of cost both as regards personnel and matef 
aircraft can claim a marked advantage. A flotilla of destroyers costi 


£300,000 or £400,000 each, and carrying 70 or 80 men each, would bes = “ 


a heavy engagement average ten torpedoes discharged per ship. T 
would imply some seven or eight men and thirty or forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of material employed and endangered for each torpedo 

In the case of aircraft, there is only one man and a machine costing pr 
five thousand pounds engaged for each torpedo fired. The implied ass 
tion that each torpedo-plane risked has an opportunity of discharging: 
torpedo is justified because it is not visible, and therefore not endan 

until within striking distance; moreover, every ship sighted, or whose 
poenee is signalled by wireless, presents an opportunity to a ma 

aving a speed some 70 or 80 knots superior to that of any ship. 

“On the score of comparative results for the same cost, it is interes 
to imagine what would have happened if in the Battle of Jutland our 
destroyers had been replaced by torpedo-carrying aircraft of the same 
monetary value, some part of the ships of the fine being used as carriers. 
lf there were a hundred destroyers employed, costing, say, thirty-five 
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million pounds, with crews aggregating 7000 men, torpedo-planes could 
have been provided to the number of 7000, which represents not less than 
30 planes to every ship in the German Fleet. The cost would have 
been same, anid the number of men endangered would have been the 
same, but whether any German ship would have returned to its harbor is 
another question.”—F lying, February, 1921. 


A Navat Air Service.—A thoroughly equipped, well-organized air service 
for the navy is imperatively demanded. The best authority in the United 
States on the subject makes the following estimate of the material for an 
adequate air force to cooperate with our battle fleet: 


His A 
120 Torpedo and bombing planes, at $40,000.................-. $ 4,800,000 
70 Planes for long distance overseas scouting, at $40,000...... 2,800,000 
o7 Fighting planes, at $10,000............... see seeeeeeeeeeeee 970,000 
90 Spotting planes, at SIANOR 6. ocho cae uke Cas ee cae el ces 1,080,000 
ee dirigibles for long overseas reconnaissance, at 
: EN. 0 be nses ness cneesn stnes aNi heb egsipebe skys cg 15,000,000 
Pn BC StOGRO0. i... ce vejarsstas ech sbindeadics ude 2,100,000 
50 Kite balloons, at $5,000. ............ se cece cee eenennenceees 250,000 
i nea ine 0's 06 0m ad enies Kaden be baw Aen ete $27,000,000 
ee B 
To provide hangars and shops, flying fields and other facilities 
necessary for operations and experimental work............ $25,000,000 
sesh AL Cc 
NG. ay as os sp bhapeustiorrele chy «hed erp Wieke &) coumen $10,000,000 
NE en 5 ince sisne smaeey edie Sed edulaiy co ncbed tates $62,000,000 


It is to be noted that in order to maintain this number of planes from 
year to year, and to provide for progressive experimental work, Items A 
and C would have to be appropriated for yearly, $37,000,000. 
ing to this subject, an officer of high rank who has made an ex- 
haustive study of modern naval warfare makes the following statement : 
“TE we had the strongest battleship fleet in the world it could not operate 
> any other country that is supplied with even a reasonable number 
aeroplane carriers, with fighting and torpedo-planes. There are no 
mean of resisting an attack from the air except by air forces. The one 
aving the control of the air over the field of action will be the first to get 
tS torpedo-planes against its enemy, and it is as easy to torpedo a battle- 
lip a8 it is to torpedo any other vessel. No reasonable number of battle- 
Ss would be of any use to us unless they have their necessary auxiliaries.” 
statement challenges contradiction. From abroad we have evidence 
t improvements in Admiral Fiske’s torpedo-plane—its deadliness 
t battleships has been demonstrated. 
another necessary “auxiliary” of the battle fleet is the 
orce. The surface, the submarine and the air forces must be 
¢o-ord1 to form a modern fighting fleet—it means a three-plane navy. 
Af the 1916 building program is not revised to meet conditions in 1921, 
is will seemingly be responsible for spending more billions for a 
that cannot fight successfully under modern war conditions on the 
8a—Editorial in N. Y. Tribune—The Aerial Age Weekly, Jan. 24, 1921. 








: _ Navat AviaATIon.—There is no bureau of naval aviation at the Navy 
: Department, no co 


ntrol office, no one directing head having authority and 
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soaponaibili ity for the organization and development of an air force for 
the nayy. Until such a bureau is established, it will be obviously impossible 
for the director of aviation to make headway. His hands are tied, 

Aviation is distributed among several bureaus pulling in different direc- 
tions, and nothing of real importance is being accomplished. An or, 
tion was submitted to the Secretary of the Navy in 1913, but he did nothing 
to establish it. To-day he advocates a bureau—seven years later! 

The difference between army and naval aviation does not seem realized 
in Washington. But the material, the machines, the functions and the 
tactics cannot be the same in many respects in the army and navy, 
machines fly between points of land, start from the land and alight on the 
land, which is always stationary. Navy machines, on the other be yon 
at times start from the sea or from ships that are moving, a 
rolling, and they must sometimes land on a moving ship or in a pees 

Intelligence and organization at the Navy Department are imperati 
demanded. | 

1. Establish a bureau of aeronautics. 

2. Develop aeroplanes, bombing planes and torpedo-planes for naval 
uses. 

Develop means for starting and receiving aeroplanes on the deck ofa 
ship at sea or in the water alongside. 

4. Build aeroplane carriers with a speed of thirty-five knots for service 
with the fleet. 

5. Drill and develop the personnel of the naval air force to navigate and * 
serve with the fleet. 

There are individuals who know nothing of ships, seamanship or navi- 
gation who claim that a landsman aviator, with no naval training, ‘can 
wrestle with naval conditions. It is preposterous ! 

A well-organized and efficient air force is vitally necessary in a modem 
fighting navy. It is fully as important as a submarine force. Without 
these two forces a surface fleet of dreadnoughts is powerless, offensively — 
and defensively. 

here is not one up-to-date long-range submarine in the United States 
Navy to-day. The United States naval air force is grossly inadequate 
The condition is precarious.—Editorial in N. Y. Tribune—The Aeria Age 
Weekly, Jan. 17, 1921. ; 








ENGINEERING 


MororsHips,—European shipbuilding nations, the Scandinavians at first, 
but now practically all, including England, France, Holland and Italy, in 
addition to Germany, have for some years been building large Died 
engines and auxiliary equipment for the driving of seagoing vessels: 
more recent years this movement has been accelerated by the proved 
economy of the equipment that has been found most reliable and the 
reduction in cargo-carrying costs by the motorship over the s 
The raising of all prices and costs by the war has directed attention t 
every possible source of saving, and this among other things has fu 
increased the volume of motorship building at the expense of st 
construction. 

During this whole period of experimental development of the pro 
persone and with its perfection the large-scale demonstration of 

com ca rrying costs over competing steam equipment, America has 
nothing with the motorship. On the contrary, there has been @ { 
increase in steam cargo carriers, first as a result of war demands and 
as a national movement for the reéstablishment of the American M 
Marine in a position of some commanding importance at sea. 

While America has been building more and more steamships, he Hi: 
peans have been building fewer in proportion, replacing them by motof- 
ships, partly on the basis of demonstrated reliability but mainly on the 
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pasis of proved reduction of operating costs. Only now have our shipping ; 
n s passed the period of consideration and entered upon that’of action. 
a s taken some years to conyince American shipping interests that the 
motorship is reliable; it has taken some years to convince these same 
interests that America can build satisfactory engines and that they need 
not be reproductions of European models ; but it can be said definitely that 
shipping interests have now reached the point of accepting this situation. 
It is admitted that American Diesel engines can be built equal in quality to 
built in Europe and also at competing costs, but in ‘spite of this there 
has not as yet been any great adoption of the motorship in this country. 
Only a few have been contracted for to-day, although a great many pro- 

jects are under consideration. — 

Apparently American shipping interests have not yet been convinced 
of the superior operating economy and lower cargo-carrying costs of the 
motorship as compared with the steamship, especially when the latter is 
provided with the geared turbine Scotch-boiler type of equipment. At the 
esent time the future of the motorship in American shipping activities 
oon be hanging in the balance of these comparative costs of operation. 
~The motorship equipment costs materially more to buy than does the 
steamship equipment. Its fuel consumption is materially less the ratio 
at sea being 1 to 2% and still more favorable while in port. While there 
are corresponding differences in all of the other items of expense, such as 
and subsistence of crew, maintenance, repairs, stores, to mention 
a few of the leading items, it appears that the main elements of contro- 
yersy and uncertainty lie in the balancing of the money saving by the 
motorship, due to fuel economy, against the excess of fixed charges which 
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must carry. 

MWhether or not the cheaper steamship, burning 214 times as much fuel 
as the motorship at sea, will give a lower or higher total cost of handling 
targo per ton-mile, depends not only on the difference in the first costs, but 

‘aiso upon the prices of fuel per gallon, on the number of sea-miles per 

of operation or horsepower-hours per year, or the ratio of time 

it at sea to that in port; and in the case of the fuel on whether or not 
Motorship burns the same grade of fuel at the same price as does the * 
steamship. For any given first-cost differential, constituting a fixed-charge 
handicap against the motorship, the money saving by the superior fuel 
economy of the motorship will be more than enough to offset it and show 
a net profit, provided the ship is kept at sea in actual cargo carrying a suffi- 
large proportion of the total time. It will also depend on the fuel- 
e differential, as well as on the fuel price itself. 

yses of these cost factors and totals indicate that the motorship is 
ted to long-distance voyages, the longer the better, and in this 
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sufficient fuel can be carried for a total of 20,000 miles, which 
luch more than in the case of a steamship. The minimum. length of 
fe that can be profitably assigned to the motorship in competition with 
steamship would seem to depend on the fuel-price differential, assuming’ 
he two ships do not burn the same grade of fuel. 

) fuel price, it seems pretty eas from what statistics are available 
ie ° iieg trend of price is upward, and that in view of the growth 
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futomotive industry this will continue so.. This being the case, so 
orecasts are at all justified, it would seem fair to predict that, if 
g, conditions in the future will favor the niotorship more than in the 
cause with a given saving in fuel per ton-mile by the motorship over 
steamship, the money saved will be greater the higher the price of fuel. 
Me matter of price differential, however, is a disturbing factor. The 
Diesel engine has. in the past consistently used a higher grade of fuel oil 
than has been burned under the boilers of the steamship and at prices i 




















Tahging from 25 cents to 50 cents a barrel more than the steamer bunker oil 
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Due to the increase in the demand for light petroleum products for 
cars and similar uses, there is almost sure to be a greater differential in 
price between the lighter fuel that the motorship has been using and | 
low-grade steamer bunker oil than has been the case in the past. This 49 
would be serious, and the saving in the motorship would be wiped out if the 
differential were great enough, provided it were true, as some think, that 
the Diesel engine could not burn the lower grade of oil. 

As a matter of fact there is no reason to believe that the Diesel engine 
cannot burn this low grade of oil except that so far it has not done 
It has not done so mainly because it is necessarily more troublesome, and 
so far it has not been necessary to take that trouble. It is quite. clear, 
however, that when the price differential becomes great enough, it will 
be worth while to go to some trouble and expense to adapt the Diesel engine 
to this lower grade of fuel oil, or vice versa, and so wipe out the price 
differential entirely, which will restore to the motorship all of the advan- 
tages to which it is entitled. 

To adapt the motorship to the burning of the lower-grade oil, which 
seems to be really the only step necessary to eliminate even the residual 
doubts remaining in the minds of American shipping interests, there are 
only two factors of any importance to be studied, namely, spraying of the | 
oil and ignition temperatures. 

It appears from all of the research work that has been done on spraying, 
particularly in connection with the spraying of oil in boiler furnaces with 
the so-called mechanical atomizers, that all oils can be sprayed equally well 
regardless of their other physical properties if they are brought by heating 
to the same viscosity. It would seem as if this should also be true when 
the oil is sprayed into a cylinder against a pressure of from 400 to 500 
pounds per square inch, and some experimental work already done bet 
firms this as a reasonable conclusion, though it is not yet a commer 
established fact. 

If the heavier residual fuel oils have, as may be the case, a higher i 
tion temperature than the lighter ones, there may be some difficulties ab ; 
ignition at the compression which has been used for the lighter pe 
In this case two remedies are available: One to raise the compression, which 
has the objection of overloading the bearings, framing or the running gear 
and consequently increasing weights to avoid this; and the other to use an 
igniting fuel in small amounts, not exceeding 10 per cent of the total in- 
jected before the main supply of fuel, as has been done in Europe in b 
tar oil. As soon as it appears to be necessary American engineers will 
undertake the building of the auxiliary apparatus and make the as 





tions necessary to adapt any grade of oil to the oil engine that can 
through pumps from storage tanks, and thus wipe out any price diffe 
that may exist, or may develop in the future, with every prospect @ 
success. In general, whatever appliances are successful with one type of — 
engine will be successful with all, because engine differences are not such a8 
will prevent the general adoption of a broad scheme of fuel-oil condition- 
ing developed for this purpose. 

It may be said, therefore, that America is about to enter on its pr 
of motorship development and use, and in fact has actually entered 
within the last year. The rate of adoption depends upon the speed ¥ 
which established facts become recognized and known, and are follows 
by building orders. It is of considerable interest to note that the motor-¢ 
industry, in which America now leads the world, developed in Europe 
quite the same way as the motorship industry, and it is not too stor : 
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expect that once American interests become convinced that the mot 
is what the Europeans think it is, American motorship construction 
operation will also lead the world—(Charles Edward Lucke. )— 
ical Engineering, February, 1921. 
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. Water INJECTION IN GASOLINE ENGINES.—The practice of injecting water 
, a f conjunction with the fuel is quite common in kerosene engines, the 
bject being to keep down the cylinder temperature under conditions of 
,  -- heavy joading and prevent pre-ignition. In fact, it seems very difficult to 
erate an Otto cycle kerosene engine and get satisfactory results with- 
: ‘water injection. There also has been considerable experimentation 
vith water injection (or induction) in gasoline engines, by makers of fuel 
conditioners and their customers, who believe that the injection of water 
will lessen or eliminate the formation of carbon deposit and increase the 
fuel economy. 
“Tn the development of aircraft engines, the suggestion was made that if 
water injection had these effects it should be beneficial in aircraft work. 
The problem was assigned by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to the Bureau of Standards, and an_ extended investigation 
was made. The tests were carried out on a Class B military truck engine, 
and also on a Rutenber 6-cylinder, 3x5 inch engine, which operated at 
high jacket temperature. Although the investigation was made at the 
instigation of the Aircraft Department, the tests were conducted on a 
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“The results arrived at have been summarized by the experts of the 
Bureau of Standards somewhat as follows: No appreciable effect is pro- 
iced upon the power, fuel economy and general operation of a gasoline 
by the injection of water into the cylinders at rates varying from 
03 to 0.44 pound per brake horsepower-hour. When water is injected at a 
gher rate than 0.44 pound per brake horsepower-hour there is an ap- 
eciable decrease in the power output, fuel economy and smoothness of 

ration. It is quite probable that in a badly carbonized engine, or an 
engine Of defective design, in which there are hot spots that cause pre- 
ignition, the injection of the water results in an increase of power. In an 
engine operating at high waterjacket temperature the injection of water 
in amounts between two and eight pounds per hour produce a softening and 
reduction of carbon, this reduction not exceeding 25 per cent and 
most noticeable in the piston heads and valves. However, water 

at the maximum rate also causes a considerable reduction of 
ower.—The Scientific American, Feb. 5, 1921. 
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“Cottowan Furr.—This subject was dealt with exhaustively in two papers 
vy Mr. Lindon W. Bates, who devoted his attention chiefly to a general 
scription of this material, and by Mr. Haylett O’ Neill, who supplied more 
letailed information as to its properties and characteristics. 
Bates outlined the origin and future possibilities of the colloidal- 
img Process. Regarded from the economic standpoint the author says that 
fuel possesses several advantages over fuel oil or coal alone. Briefly 
: Less liability to take fire; if on fire the flames may be quenched 
by water and, in storage, fire may be prevented by a water seal; 
er calorific value than either of its components separately; it has 
f combustion efficiency than straight oil, and, lastly, may be used in 
‘usual oil-burning installations without material modification. 
“Mr. O'Neill described in detail the composition, uses, cost, etc., of the 
» for commercial purposes the fuel contains 25 to 40 per cent pulver- 
bal, held in stable suspension in oil so that the product can be handled 
ed with the usual oil-burning apparatus. The solid component may be 
coke, charcoal, hard pitch, or any catboniferous substance capable of 
‘ground. The fluid component will vary according to its avail- 
¥ if various countries. In England imported heavy petroleum oils 
Usable, with possibly the addition in certain cases of a thinning oil. 
at, and tar products in combination with oil, may be used where oils are 
more expensive. 
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Storage of the fuel may be in ordinary oil tanks, and its measurement 
accurately made by sounding pipes or depth gauges. The comparative 
specific gravities of coal, oil, and colloidal fuel, also its calorific value, are 
discussed, and by means of tables and charts the author shows that there 
are considerable advantages in favor of colloidal fuel, among which may 
be noted its stability in storage, low rate of evaporation, and immunity 
from the action of sea-water—a valuable point when stored in leaky ships 
bunkers. In dealing with the transport of the fuel the author mentions 
that its characteristics as regards flow through pipe lines do not diffep | 
materially from crude oils; it is stated in general that the colloidal fud 
is more viscous than its fluid component. Carbonizing at the burner : 
is not greater with this than with crude oils, and in comparison with the 
greater number of heat units fired the possibliity of slightly increased 
wear is negligible. Handling the fuel in the furnace is described, and, 
in contiection with its combustion efficiency, it is stated that tests on sea 
and land prove that for steam-raising purposes it is at least the equal of 
oil. Mr. O’Neill enlarges upon the safety of the oil, and suggests its 

ossible use as a protective wall around the power plant of a warship, 
stly, on the all epeaen question of economy, it is shown that by the 
use of colloidal fuel there is a gain of a few per cent on account; 
storage efficiency over straight oil, owing to its higher heat capacity per 
unit of volume and freedom from evaporation, but the big factor of 
economy is the saving in cost per given number of heat units over those of 
ph Hb oil, on account of the coal component being so much cheaper tli 
the oil. 

The paper is accompanied by a number of charts and tables comparative 
of the properties of colloidal fuel and other fuels in liquid and solid form, 
— W. Bates, F.R.G.S., and Haylett O’Neill, papers read before fie 

nstitution of Petroleum Technologists, Nov. 16, 1920.)\—The Technical 
Review, Jan. 4, 1921. 
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Two Gigantic WATERPOWER DeEvELOPMENTS.—The present high cost of 
fuel is not an unmitigated evil; for under the spur of necessity..we are 
being driven to make use of other natural sources of heat and power than 
coal and oil, on a scale that otherwise might not have been attempted for 
decades to come. We have particularly in mind two power developm 
one in England, and the other in the United States, each of which w 
be far greater in output than any waterpower plant at present in existence 
or contemplated. Of these, the British scheme is the more original, , 
it contemplates the use of the tidal power of the estuary of the Sevem 
River. That the scheme is not visionary is proved by the fact that 
investigations and plans have been drawn up under the British Ministry: 
Transport. Briefly stated, a dam 2%4 miles long will be thrown acrogs the 
mouth of the Severn and in this dam will be installed hydroelectric turbines 
of a total of one million horsepower. The total fall of tide is thirty feet 
and to sectire a continual supply of current, 500,000 horsepower will | 
delivered direct to the line and the other 500,000 horsepower will be utilize 
in pumping water to a high level reservoir, which will supply ro- 
electric turbines during the five hours in which the stage of the tide 
prevent operation of the turbine plant in the main dam. ay 

The American scheme contemplates the building of a dam 500 feet 
height, which will impound 93 per cent of the flow of the Colorado Rit 
in a storage basin over 200 miles in length, impounding more than forty 
million acre-feet of water. The total hydroelectric development as 
provided for will be over four million horsepower. It is contemplated 
distribute this power over country covered by a radius of 500 miles, 
embracing eight of the western states. The gross hydraulic head of 
feet will be developed at four separate power stations, located along 
course of the river. The scheme has been under investigation for sev 
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, and the application recently presented to the Federal Power Com- 
a has been accepted.—The Scientific American, Jan. 25, 1921. 


ScintILLA MacNneto.—In this magneto the magnet is mounted on the 
= spindle and rotates between laminated pole pieces attached to a 
ey, armature. 

A compact arrangement of the windings has been obtained, built up on 

a laminated core. The contact breaker is stationary, the breaker cam 

‘rotates, this being fixed to the same spindle as the magnet. There are 

no internal cable connections, all contacts being made by laminated copper 

ange It is claimed that-this magneto is absolutely waterproof. (Motor 
vaction, Nov. 1, 1920.)—The Technical Review, Jan. 18, 1921. 


Pe RADIO 


AEROPLANE RApio DirEcTION Finprnc.—In view of the coming extensive 
use Of radio direction finding in the air service in connection with cross- 
country flying, results of experiments conducted by engineering division, 
McCook Field, as to the accuracy that may be expected will be of interest 
toall branches of the air service. 

ents were conducted by the engineering division during the 
‘summer using radio as a means of assisting aeroplanes to return to 
the home aerodrome. Results of these experiments have shown that it is 

) to guide an a ey with absolute accuracy to any radio trans- 

ong and further that an experienced operator is not needed 
for this work 

The method used was that of two Closed loops mounted on the wings of an 
aeroplane at right angles to each other, and operating upon a maximum 
The particular installation used was mounted on a Curtiss NJ-4-H 
and consisted of two main or “ fore and aft” loops of four turns 
, connected in series, one loop being mounted on the outside struts of 
| wing. The auxiliary loop consisted of four turns of wire and was 
mounted at right angles to the main loops, struts numbers 4 and 10 being 
used. The fuselage of the aeroplane was enclosed by this loop. The wire 
was sewed into fabric and the strips of fabric were doped on to the struts 
and s of the aeroplane. Leads were brought from the loops into the 
rear it of the aeroplane and there connections were made to suitable 
condensers, amplifiers, etc. 
flying at a height of 2000 feet it was possible to guide the aero- 
pane exactly over the transmitting station. This was done while allowing 

pe ea ee pecsating the switches in the rear cockpit to control the rudder, 
thus steer the aeroplane as he desired. This experiment was tried 
; ror tof experienced radio men in the rear cockpit and with men who 
: new absolutely nothing of radio and who did not know the Morse code. 
ee “were the same in all cases—the aeroplane was brought directly 
_ tothe transmitting station, no note being taken of the course steered from 
: a radio standpoint. When flying at 2000 feet it is possible for 
_ the operator to easily detect when the aeroplane passed as sinall a distance 

as 100 feet from directly over the transmitting station. 
Ae, experiments do not embody any new departure in radio direction 

a as in aeroplanes” The method used was a part of the method brought 

land during the war, and which was to be used for navigating 
ey Page night bombers of our air service. These experiments 
me ce merely to show the degree of accuracy which may be obtained 
ferial this method of radio direction finding for guiding aircraft— 

4 Age Weekly, Jan. 24, 1921. 
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Coms ror Rapio.—Discovery of a new method of sending 
ing radio messages was announced recently by Major General 
O. Squier, according to The Wireless Age. Through development, 
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it is probable that wireless will be improved so as to permit the confining 
of messages to the parties directly interested. The discovery came about 
through investigations made early in the war on the uses of submerged 
bare wires. Out of it grew what is now known as a “ resonance wave coil,” 
Discussing some of the powers of the new invention, the. scientists 

the following: It is possible to locate an airplane in flight, to tell { 

direction of the flight, to tell how high it is flying and to tell by the 

of two coils and mathematical deductions the distance of the airplane from 
the waye coils. The instruments can be used as range finders and in the 
same manner they can be used ‘for airplane finding. Radio messages can 
be handled from airplanes without the trailing wires now used. i 
interference can be reduced—The Scientific American, Jan. 20, 1921. — 








Tue Use or Corts INsTEAD oF ANTENNZ FOR WIRELESS RECEPTION— 
This change has been made practicable by the development of cathode 
tube amplifiers. Important earlier research work in this direction by 
Professor Braun led to no practical result, as the necessary amplihers 
were not then available. Bei 

The main advantages of receiving apparatus without antennz are as 
follows :—1. The coil can be placed close to the ground. 2. The whole 
apparatus is very small and inconspicuous, and can be placed in any room, 
This advantage is of great military importance. 3. The apparatus is 
simple, light, and portable. 4. The directional effect enables strays we 
easily eliminated. 5. Atmospheric interferences much lessened. 6 The | 
direction of the sending apparatus can be accurately determined. 7,No | 
more apparatus is needed with the coil than with antennz. pe Pes we 

The properties of receiving coils—er frames, as they are sometimes 
called—their dimensions and most. suitable arrangement, are theoretically 
considered: and experimentally confirmed. Five different methods of con- 
nection are described and illustrated. A _ special section is devoted to 
direction finding. (Dr. Ing. H. Hoffmann, Jahrbuch Zeitschrift fiir drahte 
lose Telegraphie und Telephonie, July, 1920—The Technical Review, 
Jan. 25, 1921. Pasa: 


MISCELLANEOUS ie 


Cuemicat DisAaRMAMENT.—Germany is still Ueber Alles in dye-prodic 
tion. Everybody who is interested in dyestuffs is concerned about this. 
The Allied nations are legislating about it, yet few realize that the balance 
and control of the dye industry is an essential factor in world disarma- 
ment. Dye-factories are chemical plants, and to turn their production 
from dyes to explosives and poison-gas is the work of a very brief 3 
V. Lefebure, formerly British liason officer with the French forces, makes 
the assertion, in an article contributed to Chemical and Metall Z 
Engineering (New York), that “chemical disarmament is the crux of all 
disarmament.” All the more is this so because we can not disarm ehe 
cally by destruction. Guns may be broken up and forts dismantled, but 
we cannot destroy chemical industry, because it is essential to the arts 
of peace. In this case, Mr. Lefebure asserts, we must disarm by pr 
monopoly. Distribute the chemical industries uniformly over the worth 
instead of concentrating them in Germany, and a menace to. world peace 
will be removed. He believes that the Versailles” Treaty contains the 
machinery for doing this very thing. He says: sk see 

“The League of Nations has instituted a definite commission to conside? 
the question of world disarmament. A brief analysis reveals the fatt 
that disarmament must cover three essential factors in warfare=@ 
combatants, mechanical types of armament, and war-chemicals. 98) 

“ Chemical armament, very generally, represents the actual death 
constituents of projectiles. This must, however, be qualified by the : 
ment that the new type of chemical armament has become in some cases, 
and may increasingly become, independent of any special projectile.’ 
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is. a. most important item from the point of view of disarmament. — It 

means that the limitation of projectiles may not carry with it limitation 

of the. chemical weapon. 

~ “How do normal disarmament schemes apply to the chemical type? 
is type of weapon covers, roughly, two classes—explosives and the so- 
d poison-gases. They have one common characteristic. This is their 

tr e use. This refuses to any disarmament scheme the right to 
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rm in the simplest fashion—that is, by the total destruction of produc- 
_eapacity. The world must have for normal development. a large 
producing capacity for explosives and for the other types of chemical 
ied Germany produced practically every ounce of her hundreds of 
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sands of tons of poison-gas in dye plants. The infinitely flexible, 
yst instantaneously converted dye plants are a logical means of produc- 

mae all organic chemical weapons, including Canlosives: 
“We must now stop to lay emphasis on a general principle. There are 
methods of disarmament. In the first class you can disarm very simply 
yw destroying all the means of production and preventing their renewed 
r In the second class, because the means of production—the 
ave a peace-time function, you cannot disarm by destruction. 

then, can you disarm in this case? 

‘ “There is only one way—it is to insure that no one country possesses 
a monopoly in the means of production.. The brightest and most telling 
ar-chemical invention has no value for and no incidence upon warfare 
inless it can be produced rapidly and in quantity. Production is the key 
its war-use. Let us examine very briefly, therefore, the world distribu- 
on of the means of production for this new type of weapon. Before the 
rat itany held the almost absolute monopoly of world organic chemical 
ion. Through this monopoly she launched the poison-gas campaign, 
for more than two years the Allied reply was relatively feeble. This 
as not due to Allied lack of invention, but to lack of producing capacity. 
_ “During the war, however, for economic rather than military reasons, 
yé-producing industries sprang up in France, America, and England. 
eir development was relatively feeble, owing to numerous obvious 
ms. From the point of view of our argument this development left 
the world in the following situation regarding organic chemical-producing 
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“Th German dye industry, the source of her war-chemical production, 
considerably strengthened. Other countries were left with promising 


ees 


latively feeble organic chemical resources which could not immedi- 






itely, even under normal commercial conditions, hope to break the German 
bly. In other words, although for most types of armament the 
balance in favor of Germany was decreased, yet for this one type 
emical armament the German monopoly was strengthened.” 
¢ are, therefore, declares Mr. Lefebure, left in face of the following 
on: For most types of armament the war has led to a redistribution 
froducing capacity in the direction of an equilibrium. By diminishing 
iis Capacity and controlling and inspecting we may obtain international 
armament; but in chemical warfare, the final situation is just as remote 
equilibrium as before. The conclusion is obvious, The world must 
Organic chemical-producing capacity, but it cannot tolerate a mon- 
y held by those who so drastically abused its possession. There must 
a redistribution before we can claim to have even approached disarma- 
_ It would be farcical to proceed with general disarmament schemes 
leave this untouched. In other words, we must break the German 
joly. He continues: ‘ 
w can this be achieved? There are two main avenues of approach. 
ew-born dye industries of France, America, and England, and if 
h, other countries, must be supported nationally through legislation 
iternationally through some such organization as the League of 
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“Tn America and England legislation designed to protect the dye industry 
is before both countries. The issue is likely to be fought out on our 
national grounds. This alone is entirely unsatisfactory. It must be 
realized by all concerned that they are legislating on a matter which has 
infinitely more than commiercial significance. They are legislating on 
world peace. 

“Chemical disarmament is a matter which, unfortunately, non-technical 
people do ‘not fully understand. They think it sufficient to issue an edict 
against the use of poison-gas, not realizing that this alone is absolutely 
futile as an effective measure. You cannot prevent any discoveries in 
chemical warfare, because, unlike the development of mechanical invention, 
such chemical discoveries can occur, when directed by a trained ‘mind, 
with the mere use of a few pots, pans, beakers, in any unguarded and un: 
suspected locality. The redistribution of producing capacity is therefore 
critical. 

“Article 168 of the Treaty of Versailles provides for the restricti 
by the Allied and Associated Powers of the manufacture of war-ma 
and the approval of those powers for the continued existence of fat- 
tories and works for such production in Germany. On these grounds 
it is logically possible to limit seriously that capacity of the German dye 
industry which produce poison-gases duting the war and may continue 
to do so. Article 169 provides for the surrender to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers of any special plant intended for the manufacture of military 
material, except stich as may be recognized as necessary for eauipping : 
the authorized strength of the German Army. The execution of t 
clause, if a proper interpretation of chemical armament. be used, would 
imply the closing down of many of the German dye plants which produced 
those huge quantities of poison-gases during the war. | 

“We repeat that the crux of all disarmament is the redistribution of 
organic chemical capacity throughout the world. This is, without am 
doubt, one of the most important measures now before the world, be 
in addition, one of the few measures with regard to which immediate 
action can be taken toward the stabilization of world peace.”—The Literary 
Digest, Feb. 12, 1921. Bs 




















Tue League ANp DisarMAMENT.—To quote a well-worn phrase, dis- 
armament is the acid test of the League of Nations. But if that body is 
powerless to settle a minor issue such as the disposal of the German cables 
whith is causing so much friction as between the United States, France, and 
Japan; how can it suggest anything practical in a matter involving the : 
of nations? Conseqtently there was a sad consciousness of an adverse | 
world in the speeches at Geneva in discussing the report of the committee 
in connection with the fulfilment of Article 8 of the Covenant. This pro- 
vides for a reduction of armaments. But up to the present almost not 
has been effected. In theory the Assembly is still hopeful, but admits the 
tremendous difficulties which will have to be surmounted before anythi 
practical is accomplished. Not only do naval and military powers stand 
outside the League, but the economic and financial situation is such that it 
would be almost impossible to adjust national budgets to any fixed standard. 
Most of the speakers admitted that the ideals of the League nahi 

to 










realities of the world are not capable of adjustment by the action ch 
has been taken. All it amounts to is a recommendation to the Coun 
submit for the consideration of members of the League a preliminary 
scheme for a kind of two years’ military holiday in naval and military 
expenditure. What kind of reception will this proposal of the Le: 

modest as it is, meet in Paris, Washington and Tokyo, not to speak 
London? Not a very friendly one. In these circumstances the Bri 
representatives, Mr. Fisher and. Mr. Barnes, merely beat the air when they 
indulge in optimism. The first said that the “limitation of armaments 8” 
an object which can be achieved with comparative ease.” Only on paper 
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Otherwise the burden would have been lifted long ago. This kind of 
reasoning is not helpful, and when we carefully refuse to make recommen- 
dations or to bind ourselves in any way, other nations are inclined to doubt 
tT our sincerity. Mr. Barnes, on the other hand, thinks that the committee 
1, which deals with the question has shown “too much prudence and too 
“ae little pluck,” But he omits to enlighten us any further. If only the League 
at would be content to go slowly!—The Army and Navy Gazette, Dec. 25, 


1920. 


Saminc VESSELS.—The author refers to the comparative cost of ocean 
cargo transport by steamers and sailing vessels, and points out the economic 
limit beyond which the former do not constitute a profitable means of 
transport. 

A diagram shows the cost of engine power, based on cost and consump- 
tion of coal per horsepower, covering the period between 1800 and _ 1920, 
and the limit for steam-driven cargo vessels. Coal has proved too ex- 
pensive during three periods, the first from 1800 to 1843, when sailing 
yessels were exclusively used; the second from 1853 to 1881, when sailing 
vessels again came into their own; while the third period commenced in 
1912 and still continues, as goods can be carried far more profitably in sail- 
ing vessels. It is pointed out that the present type of clipper-built six-masted 
schooner is very much more economical than the old-fashioned full-rigged 
ship, because it is much easier to handle, attains a higher speed, and sails 
much closer to the wind. In fact, it only fails during periods of calm 
weather, which are not very frequent. 

The author proposes to build six-masted schooner clippers of 5000 tons 

3 © _s capacity, fitted with oil motors to be used only during calm weather. Such 

ships would have a sail area of 36,600 square feet. The masts would be 

of uniform height and provided with gaff sails of equal size to be operated 

with electric winches in order to require a minimum of attendance. Vessels 

of this type are increasing in number in Scandinavia and Germany, and 

have been able to make Jong voyages at an average speed of seven knots. 

Their owners report a return of 70 per cent on the capital expended, or 

nearly twice the amount from the best class of steamers using super- 

heated steam in up-to-date engines. (C. O. Liljegren, /ndustritidningen 
Norden, Sept. 24, 1920.) —The Technical Review, Dec. 28, 1920. 
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Raiwe-Main-DANUsE SHirp CANAL.—The linking up of the North Sea 
with the Mediterranean by a trans-continental waterway was discussed 
in the court of Charlemagne in 793, and a commencement made, although 
‘subsequently abandoned. 

A canal connecting the Main with the Danube was actually constructed 
in 1836 by the Bavarian Government, but only for barges of 126 tons 
capacity. It has more than 100 locks, and is much too diminutive fer mod- 
ém transport requirements. The Bavarian Parliament voted five million 
marks in 1917 towards the cost of a new Main-Danube Canal, which is to 
connect northern Bavaria with the Danube, and to be suitable throughout 
for ships 233 feet long by 33 feet wide, with 7 feet 3 inches draft, 
¥iz., 1200 tons burden. It is, in addition, to accommodate vessels of 1500 
_ tons burden, viz., 279 feet long by 33 feet 6 inches beam, from the Danube 
to Aschaffenburg. 

_ The total length of the proposed canal necessary to join the three rivers, 
ing the length of the canalized river Main and Regnitz, is 451 
ih miles. The total rise to be negotiated above sea level is 1340 feet, 
fequiring 60 locks. It is hoped to transport 12 million tons annually, the 


a tage time of transit to be 145 hours. 
o-electric power to the extent of 168,500 horsepower, yielding 936 
million kw. annually, will also be available. 
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The estimated cost of the canal is 597 million marks (nominally £30,000,» 
000). The annual expenses are detailed, and the national gain by way of 
decreased cost of transport is valued at £1,800,000 annually. (Das Tech. 
nische Blatt, June 26, 1920.)—The Technical Review, Jan. 25, 1921. 0 
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NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
FROM JANUARY 10 TO FEBRUARY 10 
PREPARED BY 


ProFEssor ALLAN Westcott, U. S. Naval Academy 





GERMAN REPARATION TERMS 


Atuies Fix Amount or Reparations.—The amount and the method of 
payment of the reparation to be demanded of Germany were agreed upon 
at a conference of Allied Premiers and financial experts held in Paris 
during the last week of January. The total reparations payment was fixed 
at 226 billion gold marks (about 55 billion dollars) payable in 42 annual 
instalments. The plan was outlined as follows: 

First—In forty-two years Germany shall pay to the Allies the sum of 
y 226,000,0000,000 marks in gold, or its equivalent, on this scale—2,000,000,000 
: marks annually in 1921 and 1922, 3,000,000,000 marks annually in 1923, 1924 

ye and 1925, 4,000,000,000 marks annually in 1926, 1927 and 1928, 5,000,000,000 
annually in 1929, 1930 and 1931, and 6,000,000,000 annually from 


to 


rmany shall pay to the Allies for forty-two years an annual 
r cent upon the total of her exports. 
rmany shall revise her interior fiscal system, balancing her 
dget and curtailing the issue of paper money, increase her taxes gener- 
, faise the imposts upon alcohol and tobacco, and increase railroad fares 


postal rates. 
fourth—In case Germany does not fulfill these conditions the Allies 


have the right to seize the German customs, impose direct taxes in the 
‘ d and otherwise exercise financial control upon Germany. In 
_ addition military penalties will be provided. 

__ By this plan the period of 31 years for payments fixed by the Versailles 
Treaty was increased to 42, a change requiring German consent. The 
amount of 269 billion marks fixed by the earlier Boulogne Conference 
Was somewhat reduced, but this was compensated for by the proposed 
_ 12% per cent tax on German exports. The returns from this tax are diffi- 
_ tilt to estimate; it was recognized that the tax would be actually paid by 
» foreign purchasers, and that it would serve like a protective tariff to keep 
_ up high prices. 


i Ckiricism or Reparation Terms.—Mr. J. B. Keynes, author of The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, declared on January 30 in the Man- 
7 chester Guardian that the amount required of Germany was “double the 
1S highest figure that (to my knowledge) any competent person here or in the 
_ United States has ever attempted to justify.” Washington authorities 
Were reported as adhering to the view that Germany could not pay more 
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than ro billion dollars plus interest. An American expert pointed out that 
there were only two policies possible: (1) a reasonable indemnity, with 
restrictions on Germany’s access to foreign markets, (2) a larger sum, 
with full opportunity to Germany to engage in foreign trade while Allied 
countries decreased production. The second method appeared far less 
desirable. 

On the other hand, the French Finance Minister, Louis Loucheur, on 
January 18 declared that German complaints were largely “ bluff,” and 
that she could pay 10 billion francs annually, four-fifths of it in coal, 
without crippling German industry. He pointed out further that the Ger- 
man Government was feeble, and that taxation and railroad rates were 
lower than in Allied countries. 


GerMANS AGREE To Discuss Terms.—After two stormy meetings, the 
German Cabinet on January 31 decided to send delegates to the proposed 
meeting in London, in the effort to persuade the Allies that the terms 
demanded were impossible. On February 8 a note was dispatched to 
Premier Briand of France accepting the invitation to the London 
Conference on March 1 “on the supposition that negotiations would take 
place also on propositions the German Government intends to present to 
the conference.” 





Brianp Gets Votre or ConFERENCE.—After four days of heated debate the 
French Chamber of Deputies accepted the Paris Reparations Terms by 
a vote of 395 to 83, and gave its support to the Briand Ministry by a vote of 
387 to 125. Premier Briand eluded all efforts to pin him down to a 
definite promise not to recede from the Paris terms. He declared that 
agreement among the Allies came first, and that France could not act alone, 
It was evident, however, that any weakening in London on the indemnity 
terms would mean the downfall of the Briand Ministry. 








CONFERENCE Set For Marcu 1.—The London Conference is to be held on 
March 1. Lloyd George, Briand, Count Sforza and Jaspar will represent 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium. Japan will be represented by 
one of her ambassadors, and Greece is to send a representative, and in 
connection it should be noted that Gounaris, who has been notoriously 
pro-German, would not be acceptable to the Allies as the Greek delegate, 

Besides Germany, Turkey is to send a representative, Information has 
reached London that in addition to the Sultan’s delegation from Turkey, 
which is proceeding overland, Mustapfia Kemal is coming to London by 
sea, via Brindisi. With two rival Turkish delegations present, a curious 
situation may result—N. Y. Times, Feb. 9, 1921. 

















Occupation Costs Repucep.—Count Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, in 
announcing the results of the Paris Conference, revealed the decision 
that the expense to Germany for Allied occupation forces was to be a 
reduced to about $60,000,000, or one-sixth of the present cost. It is este 
mated that this saving of $300,000,000 annually for a possible period of 1§ 
years would nearly offset the proposed 12% per cent tax on Germafl 

exports, 
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Revision oF TurKisH TreAty.—It was announced from Constantinople 
February 6 that Mustapha Kemal would either come himself or send 
ites to the London Conference on March 1, in which the Turkish prob- 
will be taken up. The Constantinople government will also be repre- 
ed. Greece decided to send her new Premier, M. Kalogeropoulos, 
9 succeeded M. Gounaris at the beginning of February. The decision 
ise the Treaty of Sevres meant a victory for French policy, which 
wored coming to terms with the Turkish Nationalists rather than 
g Greece to retain her present concessions in Asia Minor. 
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re Proposep CANCELLATION oF ALLIED Loans.—Much interest was aroused 
the United States by the statement of J. Austen Chamberlain, Chan- 
of the British Exchequer, that Great Britain had approached the 
he i States with proposals for a general cancellation of debts owed 
~ oe g the Allied and Associated Powers. As shown by the following 
ms mt, Great Britain would lose by such an arrangement, though less 
to y than the United States. Secretary of the Treasury Houston later 
on hat one nation had made such a proposal, but that it had not been 
ke y received by the American Government. 
to 
i Be Unttep STATES 
Memwed to by Allies... 2.20... 0 ccc eccceces cress $0,580,000,000 
he ee DY 00 Allies... 200000 ccccdeuvecbltdied Oceevl tee Bs 
7 mmnewe  $oat. oa Hel ean ae i PL $0,580,000,000 
t) 
a : GrEAT BRITAIN 
lat en OD bet AMOS, 5 cs vinide's vce con\W aes >t db eas $8,335,050,000 
ne, Rammed by to Allics.......-,..sevcecescreseces 4,620,550,000 
ty nee: LOE Fis 5. 18. SOL RR $3,714,500,000 
- Owed Oe My A Mee ais vis 53s bids ewes $1,645,185,000 
: SE ie, ib | AMMINS «a.si5:p30<0-abeves oicennebes ode 7,508,635,000 
ly TS ROARS Corre $5,863,450,000 
~ -Maxpare TERMS PUBLISHED.—The mandate terms for Mesopotamia and 
Mo.8 ‘areas thus disposed of by the Versailles Treaty were published in the 
by M press at the close of January. It is understood that the publication 
us ri 


terms, prior to their submission to the American Governmént, was 
ed by the American State Department, and was taken as evidence 
powers which control the League of Nations had determined to 
their own course in the government and exploitation of mandate 
ty without permitting the participation of the United States. 

Was stated on February 9 that the British reply to Secretary Colby’s 
f November 20 on the nature of mandates and control of oil and 
tr tights in mandate territory, would soon be delivered, and that the 
and the American Governments would then publish all the corre- 
we on this question. 
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PALESTINE UNDER British MaNnpatE.—At the time of the publication of 
the Mesopotamian Mandate, the terms upon which Great Britain will takeg 


mandate over Palestine were also made public. According to these terms 


Great Britain assumes control of the foreign relations of Palestine, protes. — 


tion of its inhabitants abroad, and imposition of taxes and customs, while 
the inhabitants are to be given “the widest measures of local 
government consistent with prevailing conditions.” Evidently while 

tine is to be a home or refuge for Jewish people who may wish to seek 
shelter there, it is not to take on the character of a nation. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Errorts For Irish SETTLEMENT.—No satisfactory results followed ee 
conferences in London during the first week in January between the British _ 
Ministry and Father O’Flanaghan, representing the Sinn Fein. Early 
in February, following conversations between Premier Lloyd George and 
Sir Edward Carson, rumors were circulated of a plan to persuade South 
Ireland to accept the Home Rule Bill by offering full fiscal autonomy to 
both sections of Ireland. It was reported that concessions of this charac 
ter would go far toward reducing Irish opposition, and that the Sinn Fen 
leaders had agreed to negotiate on a “Dominion” form of government 
fulfilling the following requirements : 


1. Acceptance of the partition of Ulster. 

2. Full fiscal autonomy. 

3. Full amnesty for all “rebels,” regardless of the charges against them. 
4. Withdrawal of British troops from Ireland. 


Mayor or CorK 1n America—Mayor O’Callaghan of Cork, Ireland, ar- 
rived in Norfolk, Va., early in January, as a stowaway, having taken this 
means of coming to America to testify before the Villard “ Committee of 
One Hundred” on Ireland. As he had entered the United States without 
a passport, the State Department ordered his immediate deportation. The 
Department of Labor, however, ruled that he should be considered a 
having the status of a seaman. Upon receipt of seaman’s papers he was — 
able to remain in this country until the completion of his activities and 
then take ship for Ireland. 


Ampassapor Geppes Visits ENGLAND.—In the middle of January the Brite 
ish Ambassador to Washington, Sir Auckland Geddes, made a short visit 
to England. It was understood that his journey was for the purpose of e 
informing the British Government and the Supreme Council regarding — a 
the attitude of the Harding administration on the League of Nations and 
other outstanding questions involving the United States and Great Britail, 


including the Irish question, mandate terms, disposal of former Germal | 


cables, canal tolls, Japanese negotiations, treatment of British subjects 
Mexico, tariff and trade, and reduction of armaments. The 

returned in February with definite information as to the policy of tis 
government in these matters. 
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FRANCE 


Branp Heavs New Ministry.—Following the resignation of the 
Ministry early in January, an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
Raoul Peret, President of the Chamber of Deputies, to form a new cabinet. 
The task then fell to the veteran Aristide Briand, who on January 16 an- 
nounced the completion of a slate, with Louis Loucheur as Minister of 
Finance. M. Briand is rated as one of the best statesmen of France, and 
was premier from October, 1915, until March, 1917. His policy toward 
Germany is less uncompromising than that advocated by ex-President 
Poincaré. In outlining his policy to the French Chamber, he insisted upon 
disarmament and reparation on the part of Germany, to be enforced 
peacefully if possible, but by force if necessary; non-intervention in Russia, 
provided the Soviet army did not take the aggressive; reduction of mili- 
tary service without weakening the force available so long as Europe 
remained unpacified; general economy, and indulgence towards the work- 
ing classes. 
RUSSIA AND POLAND 


PoraAnp Seeks Frencn A1p.—Marshal Pilsudski, President of Poland, 
with the Polish Foreign Minister, Prince Sapieha, arrived in Paris on 
February 3 and left two days later after conferences with the French 
Ministry. The object of the Polish leaders was three-fold—to secure if 
possible military and financial assistance from France and a commercial 
treaty similar to that recently concluded between France and Czecho- 
slovakia. As regards financial aid, France could promise little, and gave 
only a vague assurance that the matter would be considered after the 
settlement of the German reparation problem. The French Ministry also 
realized that French troops could not be forced to serve against Russia on 
Poland’s eastern frontiers, though the Rhine forces would guarantee 
Poland against German aggression. It was thought that a commercial 
agreement would be negotiated by which France would extend credits to 
Poland in return for a preferred position in the Galician oil fields. 

Th the course of the conferences the following declaration was issued: 
“On the occasion of the visit of President Pilsudski, the governments of 
France and Poland agreed upon the following declaration: 

“*The governments of France and Poland, equally anxious to safeguard 


their security and the peace of Europe, have recognized once more the com- 
thunity of interests uniting these two friendly countries.’ ” 


PotisH-RUMANIAN ALLIANCE.—The Polish Ministers in Paris did not 


aes fully admit the existence of a defensive alliance between Poland and 
_ Ritmania, bat declared that a Russian attack on Rumania would at once 
e ‘involves Poland. Before leaving Paris, Marshal Pilsudski gave assurance 


that the irregular Polish troops now occupying Vilna would be withdrawn 
‘Upon the afrival of the international forces to be sent there by the League 


-_ of Nations, 


» Patsmwent Wuson on Russra—On January 18 President Wilson des- 
Patched a note to the President of the League of Nations acknowledging 
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a note from the League dated December 26 which suggested that the 
Armenian question be laid before the American and Allied commissioners 
at Constantinople. This course President Wilson regarded as impracti. 
cable, but agreed that direct negotiations would be futile in view of 
Armenia’s acceptance of Soviet protection. The President declared the 
Armenian problem could be considered only as an element in the disturbed 
condition all along Russia’s frontiers, and in the following passage pro- 
posed that the powers should make an effort to define these frontiers and 


then agree to leave Russia alone so long as she kept within these bounds: 


The unrest and instability along the border are caused by bitter and mu- 
tual distrust. The struggling new nationalities, which were formerly part 
of the Russian Empire, are afraid to disarm and return to the works of 
peace because they distrust the Bolsheviki and fear new aggressions, The 
— contend that they are afraid to demobilize because they fear new 
attacks. ; 

The great impediment to peaceful reconstruction in those troubled border 
territories, the imminent danger of new hostilities is caused by the utter 
confusion between offense and defense. Unless this distinction can be 
clearly defined there is not only small hope of peace, but no hope of a clear 
perception of who is responsible for new wars. 

It is, therefore, the thought of the President that the present moment 
offers a peculiarly pressing challenge to an attempt at general pacificati 
on the Russian borders along these lines. Such an attempt seems to the 
President the logical outgrowth—in fact, the only logical development—of 
the request to mediate in the Armenian conflict, and he feels bound in con- 
science once more to call this matter to the attention of the associated 
nations. 

It is obvious to all that these small struggling states will not at- 
tack great Russia unless encouraged by promise of support from the 
stronger powers. The President therefore believes that the sine qua non of 
an attempt at pacification must be a public and solemn engagement among 
the great powers not to take advantage of Russia’s stricken condition and 
not to violate the territorial integrity of Russia, nor to undertake them- 
— any further invasions of Russia, nor to tolerate such invasions by 
others. 

5 ean a public agreement would in effect say to those now in power im 
ussia: 

“You are not menaced from outside. The great powers have voluntarily 
guaranteed you from attack. You can have peace if you want it.” 

The responsibility for any. new war which might break out on the Rus- 
sian border would then be clearly placed. : 

If the principal powers represented on the Council of the League find 


themselves in accord with the President in this matter and will assure him ~ 


of their moral and diplomatic support, he will instruct his personal repre- 
sentative, Mr. Morgenthau, to proceed at once on his mission. 
Norman H. Davis. 


Borper States Recocnizep By ALLES—On January 27 word was 
received in Washington that the Allied Supreme Council had decided to 
extend de jure recognition to Latvia and Esthonia, and had given intima 


tion that similar recognition would later be accorded to Lithuania and — 
Georgia. This action was regarded as a definite rejection of President ? 
Wilson’s proposed policy that the dismemberment of Russia should not 

be given final sanction at this time The recognition of independent states 7 


on the western frontier of Russia would, it was thought, have a dangerous 
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feflex in Asia by affording Japan a pretext for promoting the severance 
of all political ties between Siberia and European Russia. 


Soviers Look to TrApE witH America—London, Feb. 1.—Leonid 
Krassin, who recently returned to Moscow from London where he acted as 
Russian Soviet Trade Commissioner, declared’in an interview that it may 
be. sed, after the conclusion of a commercial treaty between Russia 
nt t Britain, that America will enter trade relations with Soviet 
Russia, although the American line of action will only be made clear after 
the final transfer of the Presidential power to President-elect Harding, 

; a Moscow wireless message to-day. 
Krassin, the message adds, pointed out the importance of creating a 
great stock of goods for export, on which he said the: whole matter of 
“Russian trade exchanges with the western countries depended—N. Y. 
Times, Feb. 2, 1921. 


Sociauists Divivep on Borsuevism.—According to a press account of 
January 25, the Socialist parties in various countries are seriously divided 
over the “twenty-one conditions” prescribed by Nicolai Lenine as deter- 
mining whether these parties shall be received into the Third or Communist 
Internationale of Moscow. Lenine’s chief demands were that the Socialist 
‘organizations should “purge themselves of all moderates, defy all na- 
tional laws, undermine armies, gain control of the press, throw off the 
allied yoke, promote a world economic crisis, condemn any league of 
‘nat s, aid the Soviet Government, and abandon all conservative Social 
salle programs.” 
_ | Of the 15 nations where the Socialists have taken action, four have 
been against entering the Internationale, one undecided, four divided, and 
six in favor in spite of strong minority opposition. The American Social- 
ists declared the right to decide upon their own internal policies. The 
German Independent Socialists at Halle last October voted 237 to 156 in 
favor of joining. The French Socialists in December split into three 
factions over the question. In Italy the conditions were rejected by a large 
vote, but the minority seceded to form an Italian Communist Party. 


UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


_N&corrations witH JAPAN CoNTINUED.—It was announced on January 26 
that the report of Ambassador Roland S. Morris, embracing recommenda- 
tions for a settlement of outstanding issues between the United States and 
Japan, had been completed and submitted to the U. S. Department of State. 
The report was identical with. that sent by Ambassador Shidehara to 
Japan, and covered the results of five months of conversations between 
}two ambassadors. Its proposals were as follows: 





1. An amendment of the existing commercial treaty between Japan and 

United States so as to grant to Japanese subjects lawfully in this country 
i rights with the nationals of any other foreign nation. 
2.A revision of the existing “gentleman’s agreement” between Japan 
and the United States so as to make it conform to present-day require- 
ints, and to that end absolutely prohibit Japanese emigration to America 
‘Hawaii while admitting Japanese immigrants into the Philippines. 
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It was regarded as unlikely that any definite proposals would be submitted 
to the Senate by the Wilson administration. The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on February 9 requested that the State Department fyr- 
nish an outline of the Ambassador’s proposals. : 


SHootinc or Lizut. Lancpon.—After the killing of Lieut. Warren J. 
Langdon, U. S. N., in front of the Japanese headquarters at Vladivostok 
by a Japanese sentry, the United States Government at once sent a note of 
protest. The Japanese reply promised a thorough investigation and inclosed 
a copy of an order to present similar offenses. The American Naval Court 
of Inquiry exonerated Lieut. Langdon from any blame in connection with 
the affair. 


Boran DisARMAMENT ProposaL.—On January 20 the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported favorably the Borah naval disarma- 
ment resolution. As reported, the resolution did not stipulate 50 per cent 
reduction in five years, as in the original form of the resolution, 

The final form of the resolution was as follows: 


As reported out by the committee the disarmament resolution reads: 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States is requested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to 
advise the governments of Great Britain and Japan, respectively, that. this 
government will take up directly with their governments and without 
waiting upon the action of any other nation the question of naval dis- 
armament, with a view of promptly entering into a treaty by which naval 
building programs of each of said governments, to wit, that of Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, shall be reduced annually duri 
the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms as may be agr 
upon. 

“Section 2. That this proposition is suggested by the Congress of the 
United States to accomplish immediately a substantial reduction of. the 
naval armaments of the world.” 

In spite of the Borah proposal, the Senate Naval Committee: on 
February 9 endorsed the report of the Naval General Board for continua- 
tion of the Naval building program and condemned any: suspension of 
construction as costly and unwise. 


JAPANESE Foreicn Pouicy.—The address of Foreign Minister Uchida at 
the reopening of the Japanese Diet in the latter part of January was 4 
detailed review of Japanese foreign policy. 


S ing of mandates for Pacific islands, Viscount Uchida said: 

5 en the terms_and formule of mandates came up for determination a 
difference of views arose between the Japanese and British governments on» 
the constructien of the treaty stipulation relating to the terms and formule 
of the mandate over former German colonies lying south of the equator. 
Agreement could not be reached for a long time. 

“A frank exchange of views, however, between the Japanese and the 
British representatives who attended the first session of the League Assem- 
bly happily resulted in composition of difference. While agreeing to the 
terms of the mandate of C Class, as proposed by Great Britain, the Japa- 
nese Government came to a full understanding with the British Government 
that Japan should make a declaration to the effect acquired rights of Japan 
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in former German colonies south of the equator should be fully respected 

that their agreement to the terms of the mandate over these islands 
should not be taken to signify acquiescence on the part of Japan in any 
discriminatory and unfavorable treatment of her nationals in said islands. 

“ Accordingly, when the terms of Class C mandates were decided upon 
the 17th of December at a meeting of the eleventh session of the League 
Council, the Japanese representatives made a declaration on the lines of 
the above understanding and reserved for Japan the right to resume nego- 
tiations with the British Government concerning the treatment of Japanese 
subjects in the territories affected. The terms and formule of the man- 
dates over former German possessions in the South Pacific having been 
determined, the Japanese Government is about to enter upon formal con- 
trol and administration in pursuance of the terms of the mandate over the 

of islands assigned, 

WAS to the revision and renewal of the Anglo-Japanese agreement of 
alliance, the Japanese Government has been giving careful consideration 
to the question with a view especially to its relation to the covenant of the 
League of Nations. They entered into conference with the British Gov- 
ernment and a frank exchange of views on this matter took place both in 
London and Tokio. 

“In view of Article VI of the existing agreement of alliance, it was 
decided to address the League of Nations a joint notification to the effect 
that the governments of Japan and Great Britain had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Anglo-Japanese agreement of July 13, though in harmony 
with the spirit of the covenant of the League of Nations, was not entirely 
consistent with the letter of that covenant and that they accordingly recog- 
nized in principle that, if said agreement was to be continued aiter July, 
1921, it must be in form not inconsistent with the covenant. Notification 
was conveyed in a note dated July 8, 1920.” “© 

As to China, Viscount Uchida recommended the consortium plan, and 
continued : 

“At a time when the powers interested are thus joining their hands to 
promote the welfare of the Chinese peoplé by avoiding needless competition 
among themselves and by further strengthening their friendship and con- 
cert it is a matter to be openly deplored, rs ge 5 by Japan, who as her 
neighbor is peculiarly interested, that complete and peaceful unification of 
China is not yet in sight. i 

“Last summer when the political situation of China began to give signs of 
further complication and later when things came to such a pass that the 
northern part of China became involved in armed conflicts the Japanese 
Government issued timely warning to their officials and nationals in China 
to refrain from any acts or activities that might be regarded as taking part 
in political strife, and a declaration was also published defining their policy 
of scrupulous impartiality and their attitude of strict fairness. The situa- 
tion in China is now at the turning point and the awakening of the people 
is indeed worthy of note. 

“When Czechoslovak troops had withdrawn from Trans-Baikalia the 
Japanese Government, consistent with their repeated declarations, with- 
drew their troops from that region. In districts around Vladivostok, 
whence menace to the peace of Korea was still felt and where the safety 
of many resident Japanese had to be provided for, and in Khabarovsk, 
which is the point of strategic importance on the way to the Province of 
Saghalien, we had to keep sufficient forces until such time as tranquillity 
was restored in these regions. As soon as the situation around Khabarovsk 

egan to show a degree of stability we withdrew our troops from that 
district in September last. 

The pevieat situation of Eastern Siberia underwent various vicissitudes 
during the course of the last half year. There were in existence since last 
spring four local governments at Vladivostok and other centers. The time 
gradually became ripe during last fall for amalgamation of these local 
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political bodies until in November last what is called the Amalgamation 
Assembly was held at Chita. This Assembly decided for the independence 
of the Eastern Republic. Chita was chosen for seat of central government 
and various political bodies were relegated to a position of local autonomy, 
It was also decided that the Constitutional Assembly should be held on’ 
the 25th of January. 

“As a result of this amalgamation, the Provisional Government of 
Vladivostok turned its authority over to the Central Government about the 
middle of last December. The government of the Far Eastern Republic 
claims to stand for anti-Communistic democracy and has declared itself in 
favor of friendly relationship with foreign countries, especially with its 
near neighbors. What the new government may do in practice is for the 
future to reveal. 

“The political stability of Russia in general is earnestly hoped for by 
Japan as her good neighbor, while as for Siberia in particular it is the 
keenest desire of the Japanese Government that this troubled area should 
be unified on a sound basis and be restored to complete order.”—N. Y, 
Times, Jan. 25, 1921. 


MEXICO 


Om Sotution Sovucnt.—On January 12 another protest was sent by 
the American State Department to Mexico regarding patents to Mexicans 
issued by the Mexican Government covering oil rights to parcels of land 
owned by American interests. Several such patents were issued in the 
closing days of President de la Huerta’s régime. 

On February 7, Pegsident Obregon appeared in person before a special 
session of the Mexican Congress. In his message he requested immediate 
solution of the oil question, which had “ assumed an international character 
of grave aspect,” and declared that the solution should if possible be such 
that “both the government and the oil men may be satisfied.” 
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“L’Escadre Allemande du Pacifique.” By Paul Ardoin, Enseigne de 
Vaisseau de Reserve. (Published by Augustin Challamel, 17 Rue Jacob, 
Paris, France.) 


This book was written while the author was in a German prison camp. 

Consequently, he had access to various German accounts of the cruise of 
Von Spee’s Pacific squadron. 
’ The publishers explain in a foreword that the author’s death prevented 
them from calling his attention to certain passages that might be con- 
sidered as reflecting adversely on the work of the Allied navies. Conse- 
quently, they published the book as originally written, explaining the fact 
that it was derived from German sources. 

However, it is difficult to consider the book in any way as a eulogy of the 
German Navy. Rather it appears to be a very fair-minded and well- 
written history of the career of Von Spee’s squadron in the Pacific, con- 
cluding with the final destruction of the vessels at the Battle of the Falk- 
land Islands. True, tribute is paid to Von Spee’s character, as well as to 
that of Von Muller, the captain of the Emden. Still I believe it is uni- 
versally admitted that these men were worthy adversaries and brave 
seamen. 

The narrative begins with the description of the vessels stripping ship 
in the Caroline Islands immediately after the declaration of war between 
Austria and Serbia. Shortly after this Von Spee learned that Germany 
had declared war against France and Russia. The admiral and his cap- 
tains fervently hoped at this time that England would not engage in hos- 
tilities, for it was not difficult for them to forsee that England’s entry 
into the war could not but result in the loss of all of Germany’s colonies, 
thus depriving the squadron of any base. 

Soon after it was learned that England had declared war, Von Muller, 
captain of the Emden, recommended that the squadron disperse and in- 
dividually attack enemy commerce in different areas. Von Spee did not 
follow this suggestion altogether, but he did detach the Emden, and that 
vessel set out on her venturesome career. 

From the Carolines the rest of the squadron proceeded to the Marshall 
Islands where the news was received that Japan had also declared war. 
This made the admiral’s position all the more desperate, rendering as it did 


_ the return to an Asiatic base very precarious. The admiral then sent the 


Nuremburg to Honolulu for supplies and information; and shortly after 
that vessel left Honolulu, occurred the very dramatic incident of the 
destruction of the cable station at Fanning Island. 
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The Allies, finding it impossible for the time being to locate Von Spee’s 
squadron and bring it to action, captured the German colonies, one by one. 

Von Spee proceeded to the Society Islands where it seems almost in- 
credible to realize that the governor did not recognize the ships as German, 
before delivery of supplies had actually been made. 

The book continues with a very interesting account of the successful 
defense of Tahiti by a young French lieutenant, resulting in Von Spee’s 
decision to refrain from attempting to land. : 

Early in October the admiral learned that Sir Christopher Craddock’s 
squadron had been sighted at Punta Arenas. Von Spee proceeded to the 
Easter Islands, where he found that the governor did not know that a 
state of war existed b-tween Germany and the Allies. Consequently, once 
again supplies were obtained without trouble. 

After leaving the Easter Islands, a radio was received from a German 
agent in Chile to the effect that one of Craddock’s ships, the Glasgow, had 
coaled at Coronel. Shortly afterwards Von Spee sighted the enemy off 
the Chilean coast and cleared for action, The engagement lasted only 54 
minutes. The German forces were superior and they had the tremendous 
advantage of the weather gage. The Good Hope, Craddock’s flagship, was 
sunk and the subsequent destruction of the Monmouth by the Nuremburg 
is graphically related. 

Then follows an account of the enthusiastic welcome given the squadron 
by the German colony at Valparaiso. Yet even amidst this cheer, Von 
Spee realized that his squadron could not long survive with Germany 
shorn of her colonies. Of course, however, he scornfully rejected the 
suggestion that he should intern at Valparaiso. 

Foreseeing difficulty in obtaining supplies in the future, the admiral 
decided to leave the Pacific. With the idea of obtaining stores at Port 
Stanley, the capital of the Falkland Islands, he put in there to encounter 
to his great surprise Admiral Sturdee with his battle cruisers. Sturdee’s 
success in bringing his ships across the ocean unknown to the German 
Intelligence Department was, of course, one of the most brilliant feats of 
the war. 

The author quotes Sturdee’s official report of the Battle of the Falkland 
Islands, calling attention to the fact that this sea fight resembled a series of 
individual ship engagements rather than a concerted fleet action. The 
Battle of the Falkland Islands falls naturally into three phases, namely: 
the action against the German armored cruisers, the action against the 
light cruisers and finally against the transports. Of all of Von Spee’s ships 
the Dresden escaped, only to meet destruction later in the channel where 
she had sought refuge. The final pages of the book describe the end of 
the Dresden and the interning of the Prinz Eitel Friederich at Norfolk. 

The author’s style is easy; the narrative is interesting, and the book is 
especially recommended for the officer who desires to improve his know- 
ledge of French and at the same time review this phase of naval history. 
N. R. V. X.. Vas 
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“Our Air Force—The Keystone of National Defense.” By William 
Mitchell, Brigadier General, Air Service. (Published by E. P. Dutton 
Company.) 


This volume, written by an officer who has had wide experience in 
aviation, is of particular interest, as it deals with a subject of supreme 
importance at the present time. In his discussion of the work of Army 
Aviation during the World’s War, the author is at his best. He brings 
out clearly not only the usefulness of aviation as a military arm, but also 
the importance of the coordination of this arm with the other agencies 
utilized in war for applying military force. General Mitchell points out 
plainly the necessity for the development of civil aviation as a vital factor 
in national defense, also the importance of furthering the advance of 
aeronautics through the creation of airdromes, an improved meteorological 
service, artd the upbuilding of an industry for the construction of aviation 
apparatus. 

There is much in the book, however, which may be objected to by one 
who reads carefully and who would take issue with the cheerful, optimistic, 
imaginative enthusiast who has done a great deal to promote the activities 
of American aviation. The sailor first may be inclined to take exception 
to strategy as it is touched upon in places, where it appears that the 
defense of homeland against attack or invasion is dwelt on particularly, 
and the fact that adequate defense of a country comprises not only the 
defense of territory but the furtherance of the foreign policies of the 
government, which implies an ability at times to apply force from positions 
far beyond local frontiers. -With these matters the navy always has been 
particularly concerned, and it can hardly be expected that one who has 
not had experience in naval affairs can treat these subjects in accordance 
with the naval idea. 

His description of the employment of heavier-than-air machines and of 
personal experiences are of great interest, but the reader of historical 
narratives dealing with the war will take issue with the general in his 
discussion of lighter-than-air ships. The author’s conclusions concerning 
the reliability and the employment of Zeppelins during the World’s War 
and of their future usefulness are not at all in accord with the statements 
of Admiral Von Scheer, who remarks that 

“Probably no arm of any service has suffered such severe losses as our 
airships, with the exception of the U-boats. “Out of 61 Zeppelins which 
were assigned to the Fleet in the course of the war, 17, with their whole 
crews, were destroyed by the enemy. .... 

“Twenty-eight airships were lost through stranding and other accidents, 
such as the burning of sheds in consequence of explosion. The crews 
of these were all saved, though in six instances they were made prisoner. 
Six ships had to be placed out of service as being useless; at the end, ten 
were still left in a condition fit for use. 

* + * 


“Their main task was scouting. That is why they were retained during 
the war as a weapon by the navy; the army had no use for them. The 
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development of the aeroplane produced a keen competitor and a dangerous 
opponent. The Flying Service could not, at first, overcome the difficulty 
of covering the great distances which scouting at sea entailed. It was 
a question of flying over large sea areas, such as the North Sea, and 
providing the fleet with trustworthy information and reports. Flights of 
24 hours and longer had to be reckoned with, and no flying man could 
hold out for so long. 

» “ + 

“Another very painful setback for navigation by airships occurred in 
January, 1918, when, owing to the.spontaneous combustion of one of the 
airships in Ahlhorn, the fire spread by explosion to the remaining sheds, 
so that four Zeppelins and one Schiitt-Lanz machine were destroyed. 
All the sheds, too, with one exception, were rendered useless.” 

Von Scheer sees great possibilities for the commercial airship, but 
considers that its usefulness in the future as a military machine is slight. 

In the discussion of overseas aviation, there are numerous details with 
which the sailor will not agree. General Mitchell remarks that scouting 
over the water is easy as compared to over-the-land work of this kind. 
He refers presumably to the operation of seeing only, but visibility such 
as that with which he deals is not oftentimes encountered overseas in 
Northern latitudes. There are numerous other details in connection with 
scouting which are of interest and which cannot be neglected, notably that 
of knowing one’s own position, that of the enemy when once he is dis- 
covered, and the position of one’s supporting forces. In this detail, the 
operator on land usually may fare far better than can the sailor. 

The author speaks of the possibility of dispelling fog, which is something 
for which the sailor has ardently hoped for centuries. 

In dealing with naval operations of the future, the author passes lightly 
over many difficulties which have been sources of concern to the navies 
of the world for years. His unfamiliarity with the naval problem and naval 
weapons is evident. One is never inclined to take issue with a progressive 
prophet, but the thought is ventured, however, that it will be some time 
before naval vessels begin to battle with guns at ranges of 40,000 to 60,000 
yards, as implied by the author, and the speed of 40 knots proposed by 
General Mitchell for huge carriers, however possible, is a gait yet to be 
attained by a large sea-borne craft. 

Details to which naval men will object are the deductions made by the 
general as to the usefulness of aviation at the Battle of Jutland. His 
statement that “In the Battle of Jutland, German airships practically 
saved the German fleet” is riot supported by Admiral Von Scheer, the 
German Commander-in-Chief, who indicates that, while it had been planned 
that the German Fleet should be well covered by aircraft in making the 
sortie which terminated in the battle, such was not the case because of an 
unfavorable weather condition “which was quite unsuitable for airships.” 
In the operations preceding and leading up to the battle, German aviation 
accomplished nothing. On June 1, 1916, the day after the battle, the five 
airships that had gone out during the night endeavored to scout, but con- 
ditions continued to be unfavorable. One airship made contact, but was . 
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compelled to retire and lost “sight of the enemy in a. thick atmosphere.” 
At 8.00 a. m. this vessel was dismissed by the commander-in-chief and 
returned to Nordholz at 2.00 p.m. One other airship, the L-24, sighted 
certain destroyers but found it “impossible to keep in contact for further 
reconnaissance as there was a bank of cloud as low down as 800 meters.” 
It is difficult to understand how a military man could err so greatly in his 
historical references as has been done by the author in this instance. 

On page 191 of his book, the general states “it is maintained by compe- 
tent naval authorities that one airship saves two battle cruisers to a fleet. 
A battle cruiser to-day costs about $45,000,000 completely equipped.” 
Admiral Jellicoe reported that under favorable conditions an airship was 
the equivalent of two light cruisers, but the bald statement of the general 
cannot be confirmed. 

The possibility of using the great rigid as a transport for troops and for 
supplies, as proposed by General Mitchell, is of interest. It remains for 
the future to disclose the feasibility of so doing. 

In dealing with naval weapons and their employment, the author makes 
statements which are not clear and which the sailor cannot readily under- 
stand; for example, on page 170, in discussing the torpedo, he writes as 
follows : 

“Their specific gravity is almost the same as that of water so that if 
they are launched from any height they immediately sink.” 

This reason for failure is not evident to those who have concerned them- 
selves for years with the development and the operation of the complicated 
mechanism ‘of the torpedo. Perhaps because of his unfamiliarity with 
its possibilities, General Mitchell is inclined to slight the usefulness of the 
torpedo as a weapon. 

There are many other details in which the sailor, or the sailor aviator, 
will not agree with the conclusions reached by the author, but on the whole 
the book is of interest as an optimistic treatise on the possible and probable 
useful development of the most recent and wonderful arm which science 
has placed at our disposal, the application of which is now to be worked 
out in connection with that of other military and naval branches. 

Si dé ee 


“Simsadus.” By John Langdon Leighton, formerly Ensign, U.S.N. 
RF. 170 pp. Published by Henry Holt and Company, with about 55 
charts and illustrations. Price $4.00. 


A very interesting and instructive account of the operations of the 
U. S. Naval Forces in Europe, the cable address of the headquarters of 


- which the author takes as his title. Service on the staff of Admiral Sims 


in London, on the Leviathan and in the Brest “Suicide Squadron” of 
converted yachts gave the author unusual opportunity of observation and 
of obtaining valuable data. He covers all phases of our participation in 
the war, and the activities of vessels from sub. chaser to dreadnought, both 
in explanation of the method of operation and in interesting details of 
individual ship action against the enemy. 
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The book begins with the situation in April, 1917, when this country 
entered the war and Admiral Sims’ arrival in London, then deals with the 
establishment of bases and the gradual amplification of our forces and the 
effect upon the submarine campaign of our greater efforts. The chapters 
on “Submarine Operations” and “The Destruction of Submarines” are 


- particularly good. The reason given for Germany’s failure to sink 


transports is unique, though his facts seem to prove his theory. The 
last chapter is an appreciation of Admiral Sims. 

An appendix contains interesting tables showing the numbers of sub- 
marines sunk and where sunk, also the names of the captains. The book 
is of interest even to those who. were intimately connected with the 


operations in Europe and to whom much of the information given is already 
known. 


B. C. A, 











NOTICE 

The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
js now in its forty-eighth year of existence. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers upon subjects of interest to the naval 
profession, as well as by personal support. 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 
Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 


members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretaty and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy, subsequent to joining the Institute, 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. Ef Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 

t of fee. 

“ 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably os by the Board of Control. To be declared elected, 
they must receive the affirmative vote of three-quarters of the members 
eeertt at regular or stated meetings, either in person or by ae 

5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control. The Board of Control will at each regular meeting ballot on thic 
nominations submitted for election, and nominees receiving a majority of 
the votes of the board membership shall be considered elected to member- 
ship in the United States Naval Institute.” 

8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall 
be three dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the 
Unitep States Navat INstTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, payable upon joining the 
Institute, and upon the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for 
life membership shall be forty dollars, but if any regular or associate mem- 
ber has paid his dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to 
life membership, or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the 
amount so paid shall be deducted from the fee for life membership. 

10. Members in arrears more than thrée years may, at the discretion 
of the Board of Control, be dropped for non-payment of dues. Membership 
continues until a member has been dismissed, dropped, or his resignation 
in writing has been received. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 

The Proceepincs are published monthly. Subscription for non-members, 
$350; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $3.00. Single copies, by purchase, 50 cents. 

Il letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., and 
all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 























SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ARTICLE, 1922 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal and a life-membership 
(unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is offered by 
the Naval Institute for the best original article on any subject pertaining 
to the naval profession published in the PRocEEDINGs during the current 
year. The prize will be in addition to the author's compensation paid 
upon publication of the article. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Articles are not lintited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an article in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition : 

1. All original articles published in the Proceepincs during 1921, shall 
be eligible for consideration for the prize. 

2. No article received after October 1 will be available for’ publication 
in 1921. Articles received subsequent to October 1, if accepted, will be 
. published as soon as practicable thereafter. 


3. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best article published — 


during 1921 is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may recéive 
“Honorable Mention,” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

4. In case one or more articles receive “ Honorable Mention,” the, writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a fife- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of, Control 
in each case. 

5. The method adopted by the Board of Control in selecting the Prize 
Essay is as follows: : 

(a) Prior to the January meeting of the Board of Control each member 
will submit to the Secretary and Treasurer a list of the articles published 
during the year which, in the opinion of that member, are worthy of con- 
sideration for prize. From this a summarized list will be prepared giving 
titles, names of authors, and number of original lists on which each article 
appeared. 

(b) At the January meeting of the Board of Control this summary will, 
by discussion, be narrowed down to a second list of not more than ten 
articles. 

(c) Prior to the February meeting of the Board of Control, each mem- 
ber will submit his choice of five articles from the list of ten. These’will 
be summarized as before. 

(d) At the February meeting of the Board of Control this final sum- 
mary will be considered. The Board will then decide by vote which articles 
shall finally be considered fot prize and shall then proceed to determine the 
relative order of merit. 

6. It is requested that all articles be submitted typewritten and in dupli- 
cate; articles submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, how- 
ever, receive equal consideration. 

7. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold neat 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

H. K. HEWITT, 
Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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TOPICS FOR ARTICLES 
SUGGESTED BY REQUEST OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


“Rebuilding the Navy’s Enlisted Personnel, and Reestablishing Its Morale 
and Spirit After the Serious Slump Caused by Too Rapid Demobiliza- 
tion and High Wages in Civil Life.” 

“The Human Element in the Administration of Discipline.” 

“A Demobilization Programme for the Future.” 

“The Mission of the Naval Academy in the Molding of Character.” 

“Health of Personnel in Relation to Morale.” 

“Physical Factors in Efficiency.” 


.“The Naval Officer and the Civilian.” 


“Naval Bases, Their Location, Number and Equipment.” 

“Military Character.” - 

“The Ability to Handle Men a Necessary Element in the Equipment of a 
Naval Officer.” 

“The Relation of Naval Communications to Naval: Strategy.” 

“The Relation of Naval Communications to Naval Tactics.” 

“The Training of Communication Officers.” 

“The Organization of a Naval Communication Service.” 

“The Naval Policy of the United States.” 

“A Review of the Battle of Jutland with Lessons to be Learned Therefrom.” 

“Modification in the Design and Armament of Ships to Meet the New Con- 
ditions of Aerial and Subsurface Attack.” 

“Coordination of Surface, Subsurface and Aerial Craft in Naval Warfare.” 

“Our New Merchant Marine.” 

“Submarine Warfare, Its History and Possible Development.” 


*“Escort and Defense of Oversea Military Expeditions.” 


“A Proposed Building Programme for the U. S. Navy, Including an 
Efficiency Air Service.” 

“Naval Organization from the Viewpoint of Liaison in Peace and War 
Between the Navy and the Nation.” 

“The Ship’s Company—Its Training, Discipline and Contentment.” 

“The Principles of Leadership of Naval Personnel.” 

“Morale Building.” 

“The Value of Facility in Exposition—Verbal and Written—for Naval 

cers.” 

“Discipline as Affected by the Human Relation.” 

“The Value of Pep.” 

“Navy Spirit—Its Value to the Service and to the Country.” 

“The Influence of the Term of Enlistment on the Efficiency of the Service.” 

“The Principles upon which Should be Founded the Freedom of Neutral 
Shipping on the High Seas.” 

“The Fighting Fleet of the Future.” 

“The Future of the Naval Officer’s Profession.” 

“The Navy: Its Past, Present and Future.” 

“The Navy in Battle: Operations of Air, Surface and Underwater Craft.” 

“Shall I Remain in the Navy?” 

“Psychology and Naval Efficiency.” 

“The Naval Policy of the United States in the Light of the Peace Treaty.” 

hg 3 of Naval Industrial Activity and the Navy’s Relation to Shore 
ndustry.” 

“The Pacific Theater.” 

“Was Germany’s Coast Impregnable ?” 

“Future Development of the Naval Shore Establishment.” 

“America as a Maritime Nation.” 

“Arguments for and against the Restriction of the Manufacture of 

unitions to Government Owned Factories.” 

“The Present Rule of Neutrality regarding Contraband and Blockade— 
Is it Justifiable in Ethics or in Expediency?” 

“The United States Navy and the League of Nations.” 

“Is a League of Nations Navy Desirable?” 

“The Adaptability of Oil Engines to all Classes of War Vessels.” 

“The Place of Mines in Future Naval Warfare and the Rules under which 

% Their Use Should be Allowed.” 

“ The Use and Abuse of the Doctrine of Continuous Voyage.” 

The Question of the Future Use of Submarines.” 
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LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


1879 
Naval — Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Commander A. D. Brown, 
U 


Navan Epucation. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander C. F. 
Goodrich, U. S. N. 

Navat Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A. T. 
Mahan, U. S. N 


1880 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U. S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Best Suited to the Present 
nag | . States. ’Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
ery, U. S. 
Szconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be 
Taken for Its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U. S. N. i 

“MAlIs IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

“ SpERo oe USN. ” Honorable Mention., By Lieut. Commander F. E. Chad- 
wi 

“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NoTISsIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U. S. N. 


1883 


How May the Sphere of Usefulness ef Naval Officers Be Extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

SEMPER PARATUS.” as Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U. S. N 

“CULIBET IN ARTE eA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U. S. N. 


1884 
The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign 'W. I. Chambers, U. S. N. 


1885 
Serra for Retaining Teale Seoman tb fee. Rovy and Best System 
of Rewards for and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 


Commander N. H. Farquhar, U. S. N. 





























468 List or PrizeE Essays 


1886 
What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nescias,.” 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 
Tue Resutt or Att NavaAL ADMINISTRATION AND Errorts Finps Its 
EXPRESSION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DRILL “ Boarp oF 
wea Suips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, 


1887 


The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins. 


1888 
ng a Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Commander W. W. Reisinger, 
U.S 


1891 
The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for Our Ships of War, 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 
DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL, 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U. S. N, 


1892 
Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 
The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery, 
Prize Essay, 1804. By Lieut. Commander Seaton Schroeder, U. §. N. 
Navat Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U. S. N. 


1895 

Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OuTLOOK IN Europe. An on 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, oe 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFicreENcy oF Our New Suirps. \Hon- 
orable Mention, 1805. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U.S. N. 

Tue Battie or tHe Yau. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Prank 
Marble, U..S. N. 


1896 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE Navy Person 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHIP. Honorable Mention, 1896, By Lieut ath 
‘Wm. F. Fullam, U.S. N. 

NAVAL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the eb Honorable Mention, 1806. By Ensign 
R dD, Tisdale, U. S 

THE Composition oF THE Freer. Honorable Mention, 1806. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 
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1897 
boat Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
“U. S.N. 
A Prorosep Unirorm Course oF INSTRUCTION FOR THE Navan: Mizatia. 
Oe NL Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
TonpEDoEs In EXeERcISE AND BattLe. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 


1898 
Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times, Prize Essay, 1808. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U. S. N. 
Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 188. By Lieut. Commander 
Richard Wainwright, U.S. N. 
TarceT PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GuN Caprains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S. N af 


1900 
Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U. S. N. 
Tue AvTomosiLe Torpepo anp Its Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900.' By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


1901 
Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U. S. N. 


1903 
Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U. S. N. 
A Navat Tramninc Poricy anp System. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 
SysTeEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U. S. N.- 
Our Torrepo-noat Frotmra. The Training Needed to Insure Its Effi- 
_ ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U. S. N. 
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1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
_ linwider, U.S. N. 
A Piea ror A HicHer PuysicaLt, Morar AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 


‘or THE PeRsoNNEL FoR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U. S. N. 


1905 
American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
\ Fiske, U. S. N. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905) By Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce. U. S. N. 
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by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander H 
Rittenhouse, U. S. N. ~ . hs 


Tue Berea ve or Freer Tactics. 9 ape Mention, 1906. By : 


Lieut. Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S 


GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN. ‘seat Honorable Mention, 1906, 


Captain Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


THE HASE SYSTEM OF THE Navy. yee Honorable Mention, 1906, | 


By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S. N 
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Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A. Mudd, U. S. N. 
Barruz Renzarsars. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in Fleet-Gunnery, 
eg seems an Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, 


Tue Navar Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N 


1908 
A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908, 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, US. » 
Tus Money ror tHe Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U. S, N. 
Tue Nation’s Derence—rTHE OFFENSive Feet. How Shall We Pr 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut. 
mander Yates Stirling, U. S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U. S. N. 

Tuer Navy anv Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U.S. N. 

Tue REORGANIZATION OF THE NAvaAL ESTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S. N. 

A Piea ror Puysicat TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 


1910 

The Merchant Marine and the el Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U. S. N 

Tue Nava STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U. S. N. 
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ons vom Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conard, 


NavAL Fowsn. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 


Wanrep—Finst Ar. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C 
Marsh, U.S. N. 
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Naval Might. Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 
(retired 


Lieut. Commander T, D. Parker, U. S. N 
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1913 
The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut. 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U.S. N. 
Navy DEPARTMENT Orcanization. A study of Principles. ent Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U. S. N. 
INITIATIVE AND Unity or Action. Second Honorable Mention, 
1913. By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 


1914 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-day. Prize Essay, 1914. By 
Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

Navat Pottcy as It Revates TO THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE FieET. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U. S. N. 

Op PRINCIPLES AND Mopern App.iications. Honorable Mention, 1914. 
By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. N. 

Mmurary Preparepness. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. N. 
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Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 
Aw Air Freer: Our Pucsicion NavaL Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U. S. N. 
os.  ecam Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, 


Derence Acainst Surprise Torrpepvo Atrack. Third Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U. S. N. 
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The Moral Factor in War. Prize Essay, 1916. By Lieutenant (J.G.) H. H. 
Frost, U.S. N. 
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